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NotEe.— The following remarks were made by President Walker at a meet- 
ing of the Washington members of the American Statistical Association held 
in the assembly room of the Cosmos Club, Washington, on the evening of 
December 31, 1896. The remarks were informal, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for the speaker to revise the following report taken by a stenographer. 
The remarks are of interest, not only for their content, but also as constituting 
the last public utterance of President Walker. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It has given me very great 
pleasure to come on from Boston to attend this first meeting 
in Washington of the American Statistical Association, to 
bring the greetings of the Association to the Washington 
members, and to express the hope and the expectation of the 
Association that this new departure of holding scientific 
meetings in this city will result in a very great advantage 
not only to the Washington members themselves in their 
discussions and conferences in regard to matters of great 
interest, but also to the Association as a whole and to the 
country, one of whose important interests it is to promote the 
cause of sound and reliable statistics. 

It is a very curious fact that the American people, with 
whom the interest in facts and data of an authoritative char- 
acter is greater than anywhere else in the world, and who 
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are intensely and passionately devoted to statistics — it is a 
curious fact that the American people have never done any- 
thing as a nation, and little in their individual capacity, to 
promote the cultivation of statistics. 

The United States have spent millions and tens of millions 
upon the collection, compilation, and publication of statistics, 
and yet they have never spent, perhaps, $10,000 — certainly 
the government has never spent anything —in training and 
preparing the men who should conduct the statistical service 
of the country. It is a very striking fact if you think of it. 
We have an army and we have a military academy to pre- 
pare men to conduct the military science in war and in 
peace ; we have a navy and we have a naval academy to pre- 
pare men to conduct the service of the navy in war and in 
peace; and the budgets of the military and the naval acad- 
emy form no inconsiderable feature of the annual appropria- 
tions for these two services. 

Now, if our government and our people had said they did 
not care about statistics, and would pay nothing for them — 
did not care to be troubled with quantitative statements in 
regard to population, wealth, industry, and vitality of the 
people — it would have been intelligent and consistent ; 
but when one considers the enormous sums that have been 
spent in this country for statistics — the millions every ten 
years for the decennial census, and the million or so every 
year for statistical service in other departments of the gov- 
ernment — it certainly seems very unwise that the govern- 
ment has never done anything to train men who should con- 
duct these services. I do not believe that it is at all an 
exaggeration of the fact to say that if one per cent of what 
the United States Government has spent upon statistics had 
been devoted to the training and preparation of men to 
conduct our statistical service, it would have saved at least 
a third of the cost of all the statistics collected in the past, 
and would have enhanced and improved the quality of the 
results almost indefinitely. In the lack of such training 
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we have always suffered great impairment of the validity, 
accuracy, and comparability of our public statistics— 
national, state, and municipal; and we have encountered 
expenses that were heaped up by reason of the fact that the 
work was in the hands of those who necessarily were ignorant 
of the elementary principles attending the collection and 
compilation of statistics and the administration of statistical 
service. It seems a very strange thing indeed. 

Our statistical work, national, state, and municipal, has 
fallen into the hands, almost without exception, so far as my 
limited knowledge extends, of men cf intelligence, with per- 
haps a very deep interest in their subject — certainly men of 
fidelity, conscientiousness, and zeal without measure — but 
men who have had not only no training in statistical methods 
and in statistical administration, but have also lacked that 
elementary knowledge of the subject which was necessary to 
save them from making great errors of judgment, and some- 
times monstrous errors in their conclusions. 

I do not know of a single man now holding, or who has 
ever held, a position in this country as the head of a statisti- 
cal bureau, or as chief of a statistical service, or as a statis- 
tician, who had any elementary training for his work. All 
those who have had anything to do with American statistics 
came into the service comparatively late in life, without any 
elementary training, sometimes taking up the most gigantic 
piece of work, the service even extending over this entire 
country with its twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy millions of 
people, and two or three millions of square miles, simply 
with an interest in the subject as the only guaranty of their 
competency for the service. Now, it certainly does not 
seem wise. I have no doubt that an enormous loss of re- 
sources and a very great impairment of our statistics have 
resulted, and it is all the more to be regretted, and all the 
more a matter of surprise, if one may use the expression, 
regarding what happened so long ago and has so long con- 
tinued, that a people who are willing to pay anything for sta- 
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tistics; whose public men and whose writers on financial, 
economic, and sociological topics desire first and foremost to 
have quantitative statements at their command; whose news- 
papers revel in statistics, even though their readers cannot 
read the tables either up or down; I say it is all the more a 
matter of surprise that such a people should permit this 
service to be carried on habitually by those who have no train- 
ing for the work. And as if to render it impossible that this 
service should improve from time to time, as if to prevent the 
results of experience from being enjoyed in later years, our 
legislators have provided that at the conclusion of every 
census — and only with this single branch of our work — the 
service shall be broken up, the army shall be disbanded, the 
personnel shall be scattered, leaving us at the beginning of 
another national enumeration in the position of a country like 
our own in 1861, which was called upon to raise, and equip, 
and organize, and put into the field a great army of raw 
volunteers. Thus it is that from one census to another it 
has been impossible to retain in the government service, or, 
at any rate, to secure for that particular branch of the gov- 
ernment service, men who at the beginning of another census 
might officer the affairs. 

Now, while our government has been thus delinquent — if 
I may venture as a humble citizen to use the expression — 
in this matter, strangely enough our colleges and universities 
have done almost nothing in the direction which was of so 
very great importance. It is only within a comparatively 
short period, as you know, that our colleges and universities 
have given any serious attention to political science, history, 
and economics; and it is only within a very short time that 
the word “statistics ” has been used in connection with any 
professorial chair or any department of instruction in any 
American college. Our American colleges began teaching 
history, which has its basis in statistics, without recognizing 
statistics in their curriculum. They began to teach eco- 
nomics, which, if it is to be sound, should be founded upon 
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statistics, without teaching statistics or even recognizing it 
in their curricula. 

But whatever has been done in the course of our history 
toward promoting the study of statistics as a science, to pre- 
pare for the statistical service of the government, by far the 
greater part has been done by the American Statistical 
Association, whose first meeting in Washington is to be held 
here this evening. 

About fifty-six years ago Dr. Edward Jarvis, a learned 
physician of Dorchester, now a part of the city of Boston, 
called around him a few faithful souls and organized the 
American Statistical Association, of which he remained the 
president and the active spirit for thirty-three or thirty-four 
years. Dr. Jarvis was a man who, in Europe, with his 
knowledge of his subject and his interest in it, would have 
been a councilor of state and would have had the recognition 
which others have had who worked as he did under such great 
disadvantage. The Association never had any funds. Now 
and then the treasurer sent bills to members for their small 
fees toward the expenses of a hall or of a meeting, and 
although the meetings for a generation met with no en- 
couragement or without a single sign of deep interest, the 
Association was maintained. The fire was kept burning on 
the altar and the flag was kept waving in the air. At least 
there should be an American Statistical Association ; at least 
it was the determination of those gentlemen, almost all of them 
men of the most limited means and resources for carrying on 
such work, that it should be known that there was a body 
of men in the United States devoted to the cultivation of 
statistical science. Not only so, but the Association, and Dr. 
Jarvis especially, who represented the Association, had a great 
deal to do with successive enumerations of the United States. 

In 1850, and again in 1860, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation memorialized Congress, and conferred with officers 
appointed by the government, for the purpose of formulating 
the schedules of inquiry and promoting the success of the 
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administration. Dr. Jarvis did a great deal in shaping the 
schedules of 1850, and again in 1860. And at one of those 
censuses he was very actively engaged for some years in con- 
nection with the statistics of mortality and the statistics of 
the unfortunate classes, particularly the insane. That work 
was most important work. It had a great deal to do with the 
development of the American census from its crude, immature 
form into the shape it now has. In 1870 again Dr. Jarvis, 
though then in very advanced years, showed his interest and 
did whatever was in his power to promote the work of the 
census. 

After Dr. Jarvis’s lamented death the American Statistical 
Association took a forward step. It determined that it would 
cease to be, as it always had been, a local association. Its 
membership was enlarged until it now numbers many hun- 
dreds, comprising men of the highest distinction in, I presume, 
twenty of the States of the Union and in most of our impor- 
tant cities. With such an enlarged membership the manage- 
ment, though still destitute of great endowments, determined 
to undertake the publication of a quarterly journal, which, I 
do not hesitate to say, is entitled to credit in holding most 
closely to its purpose in giving purely statistical information; 
in avoiding all financial and economic and sociological discus- 
sions; in confining itself to the formulation of statistical 
schedules and presenting statistical information from every 
country. We have also great reason to believe that it has 
done much to promote the study of statistics in colleges and 
in universities, and that its work in the future will be even 
greater and more fruitful. 

At the last meeting of the American Statistical Association 
it was determined to invite and empower the members of the 
Association residing in and about the city of Washington to 
hold scientific meetings in Washington as a part of the regu- 
lar proceedings of the Association. It was felt that this must 
have a great influence: first, in promoting the discussion of 
statistical methods, statistical results and statistical principles 
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among the members here, who constitute so large and impor- 
tant a part of the membership of the Association ; second, that 
it must strengthen the Association itself throughout its whole 
body to have such an example of vital interest in so great a 
work exhibited here, and to have such discussions and con- 
ferences going on in an important center of population. But 
it was felt that the result of the greatest importance which 
could be anticipated from this new enterprise, was the estab- 
lishment of a better, more distinct, and sympathetic relation- 
ship between those who are here in Washington, making the 
statistics of the country — producing them, if I may use that 
expression — and the consumers throughout the land, writers 
in economies and finance, editors of newspapers, writers for 
magazines, and professors in colleges, who are using or con- 
suming them. It is felt that such a relationship cannot fail 
to be cf very great value. You know how it is with the 
newspaper editor, with the magazine writer, with the teacher 
of economics, sociology, or finance, in the college or the 
university. He takes the statistics which are given to him 
as if they were written upon a table of stone and brought 
down from some snow-capped mountain. He does not dis- 
cuss them, he does not question them, and as he has not been 
behind the scenes himself, and has had nothing to do with 
getting up statistics, he takes them as data, which, if I have 
not forgotten my forty-years-old Latin, means “ things given,” 
and given of grace, and so he uses them without discrimina- 
tion, without question,— fortunate if he use them without 
uny mental doubt or hesitation. 

Now, what we want is that the statisticians of the United 
States Government, and those who are closely connected 
with government service here in Washington, and have 
to do with the making of statistics, shall be in intimate 
relations with those who are to use them; that they 
shall be able to say, without any feeling of disparaging 
their profession, or of slurring their own work, “ These sta- 
tistics should be shaded;” “ these may be regarded as accu- 
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rate within the limits of any use to which they may be put ;” 
“these are put forward simply as the best thing we could 
get.” Now, that has not been the tone of official statistics. 
Of course, some government officers have had the honesty 
and the brutal frankness to say that sort of thing, but in 
general the feeling of the public official is that he must not 
query his own figures— that he must not express, at least in 
more than a ver) mild intimation, his own doubts or hesita- 
tions. It is natural ; it is characteristic of the public official ; 
in a certain sense it is his duty, just as it is the duty of any 
one of us to stand up for his own city, or his own church, 
or his own college, or his own anything with which he is 
connected, with a certain degree of self-assertion. On the 
other hand, it is desirable that the men who use statistics 
throughout the country, the consumers of statistics, as I have 
called them, shall have such knowledge, and such correspond- 
ence with the men who prepare the statistics for their use, 
that they shall feel at liberty and be in condition to get 
the most genuine feeling and impression and conviction of 
the statistician himself in regard to the degree of error 
which may exist, or in regard to the conditions and qualifica- 
tions under which the official statistics may be safely used. 

We all know, at least those of us who have had anything 
to do with statistics, that there is a wide range in that 
respect. It is important that the official statistician be 
encouraged to give the user of statistics those (as we say) 
“tips” on the market, suggestions of hesitation or doubt of 
a possible limitation or qualification, or perhaps of extensive 
limitation or qualification. It is desirable that the persons 
who are to use statistics —and every writer of history, eco- 
nomics, or sociology must use statistics —-should be taught 
to observe the limitation necessarily imposed upon the valid- 
ity and authority of the figures they use, and be encouraged 
by association, by correspondence, and by acquaintance, 
through a body like the American Statistical Association, to 
confer freely together. 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is with these feelings and 
thoughts that I came on here from Boston, as one who has 
- been intrusted for some years with the presidency of the 
American Statistical Association, to express the very great 
gratification we all feel that this series of meetings is to be 
held in Washington; to offer our heartiest support and 
sympathy and codéperation in your work here; and to wish 
the Washington members of the Association the greatest 
possible success. The meetings of the Association will be 
presided over, so far as he is able to attend to that duty, by 
one of the Washington members, who is a member of the 
International Statistical Institute, the head of the United 
States Department of Labor; and, I am happy to add, a man 
bred in Massachusetts, and who first acquired his reputation 
for absolute integrity of statistical work and for mastery of 
statistical methods in our good Commonwealth. I have 
great pleasure in surrendering the chair to Colonel Wright. 
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VITAL STATISTICS FOR THE TWELFTH UNITED 
STATES CENSUS. 


By Cressy L. M.D., 


DIVISION OF VITAL STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


It has long been a reproach to the American people that 
no accurate vital statistics of the country as a whole could 
be obtained. It is true that there has been a thin fringe of 
accurate registration along our eastern border, and that the 
larger cities in all parts of the country make a more or less 
thorough attempt to obtain correct mortality statistics, based 
upon certificates of death and burial permits, but it is never- 
theless certain that reliable information relative to the vital 
conditions of by far the larger part of the population of the 
country is nearly or quite wanting. 

Compilers of the successive United States censuses have 
reiterated their acknowledgments of failure since the first 
attempt to present vital data. The reasons for inevitable 
failure, when the collection of vital statistics is attempted by 
the ordinary census method of enumeration, were clearly 
stated in the “ Report of the Seventh Census ” (1850) : — 


“ The tables of the census which undertake to give the total num- 
ber of births, marriages, and deaths in the year preceding the first of 
June, 1850, can be said to have but little value. Nothing short of a 
registration in the States will give these data with even approximate 
truth ; and where such a system has been best established difficulties 
have continually occurred, requiring a very long period of time to be 
removed. Against all reasonings the facts have proved that people 
will not or cannot remember and report to the census taker the num- 
ber of such events, and the particulars of them, which have happened 
in the period of a whole year to eighteen months prior to the time of 
his calling. It might be possible to obtain the facts for a single 
month.” 
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In a paper on “ The Eleventh United States Census,” read 
before the Royal Statistical Society, London, December 4, 
1894, Hon. Robert P. Porter referred to the results of the 
enumeration of vital statistics by the last United States 
census : — 

“A permanent census would also improve our vital statistics, 
which includes the variations of the life of the people as affected by 
births, marriages, and deaths, which must always be considered in 
relation to the living population by color, race, and the special ten- 
dencies to disease and deaths in different localities. Under our present 
system we have less accurate and valuable data than almost any other 
civilized country. This is owing to the fact that it is not possible to 
obtain a complete record of the number of births and deaths occur- 
ring in a community, unless that information is noted at the time or 
very near the time of the occurrence of the birth or death. Outside 
of the New England States, New York, New Jersey, and about half 
the counties in Alabama, we have no proper registration laws except, 
of course, in nearly all the large cities. Practically we have no com- 
plete knowledge of the number of deaths that occur in far the greater 
part of the United States. . .. With us you will readily see that a 
continuous registration of births, marriages, and deaths must be a 
State matter. The national government can act as tabulator and 
publisher. One of the most important things fora permanent census 
would be to follow up this work until all States adopted registration 
laws. Today the personality of Dr. Billings has alone kept us from 
disgrace in this important branch of statistical work. He has un- 
doubtedly turned out excellent work in certain directions. With the 
right material it would have been all that could be desired.” 


It appears to have been generally conceded that the pros- 
pect for obtaining accurate vital statistics of the United 
States depended upon the gradual extension of systems of 
State registration. If it were solely dependent upon the 
growth of such systems it would be, I believe, a very long 
time in the future before we should have results fairly repre- 
sentative of the United States as a whole. 

The successful registration of vital statistics in a commu- 
nity implies a considerable degree of social development, 
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wealth, and density of population. First of all, in this self- 
governed country, the people whose vital statistics are to be 
registered must have attained such an average degree of 
culture as to recognize the usefulness of accurate vital sta- 
tistics, and hence to codperate with the officials intrusted 
with the practical work of registration. With a low stan- 
dard of living, a paltry estimate set upon human life and 
happiness, it cannot be expected that the essential personal 
details required under a modern system of registration will 
be returned as fully as from a community in which men set 
a higher value upon themselves,— possess a greater personal 
and family pride. The motives leading to the establishment 
of accurate vital records, especially of marriages and births, 
are closely akin to those inspiring genealogical research, and 
it wiil be found that a greater interest in these subjects will 
develop in the future history of this country than now exists, 
especially in the newly-settled Western States. 

Besides the general desire to possess accurate vital statis- 
tics and complete personal records, the community in which 
a modern system of registration is to be established must be 
prepared to pay a fair and reasonable price for the labor 
necessarily connected with the work of registration. This 
implies a suitable fee to the local registrar, with special com- 
pensation for extra trouble in securing delinquent returns 
and for completing unsatisfactory records. Of course, when 
the registrar receives a salary, as in the health offices of 
cities, the labor incidental to registration may be properly 
considered as merely a part of the general health service, 
and hence no special compensation will be demanded. It 
ought also to imply — but seldom does in practice — the pay- 
ment of an adequate fee to physicians for issuing certificates 
of cause of death, frequently a very difficult matter, requir- 
ing a high degree of professional knowledge to determine. 
Post-mortems are or should be required in many cases before 
a satisfactory decision can be reached. The medical profes- 
sion has freely assumed without compensation many of the 
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burdens of registration, purely from an interest in the im- 
provement of vital statistics, and may be expected to do so 
in the future as long as the necessities of the case shall 
require. Nevertheless, a recognition of the principle that 
personal service rendered for the benefit of the community 
is entitled to reward may not be out of place. When a fee, 
even if a merely nominal one, is paid to physicians for 
reporting births and deaths, it will be much easier to insist 
upon accurate returns and to raise the general standard of 
certification of causes of death. 

The question of the social development and resources of a 
community, as related to the practicability of establishing a 
registration system, is intimately connected with the density 
of population. In a paper* read before the American Public 
Health Association at Denver, in 1895, I endeavored to show 
the connection between the present and probable future den- 
sity of population of this country, and the time that must 
elapse before a general system of vital registration covering 
the entire United States may be expected to appear. Briefly, 
the argument was as follows : — 

The average density of population of the States having 
fairly accurate systems of registration was, in 1890, 105.31 
inhabitants per square mile ; of those having imperfect reg- 
istration, 32.19; of the United States as a whole, 21.31. 
Taking the very low figure of about 40 persons per square 
mile as the lower limit of practicable registration, several 
decades of the next century must pass, with our former rate 
of growth, before we can reasonably hope to possess complete 
vital statistics. Even a greater period will probably elapse 
if the establishment and coérdination of State systems into a 
harmonious whole be left entirely to the individual develop- 
ment of the several States. 

The registration States available for the census of 1900 are 
those of the North Atlantic division, with the exception of 


* “‘ The Outlook for a General System of Registration of Vital Statistics in the United 
States,”’ Jour. Am. Public Health Assoc., July, 1896. 
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Pennsylvania and Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
from the South Atlantic division. To these may possibly be 
added Minnesota, part of Alabama, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan. Pennsylvania adopted an objectionable plan 
of enumerating births and deaths in 1893. Dr. Lee and the 
State Board of Health are now laboring earnestly for a gen- 
uine registration law, and with good prospects of success. 
In Michigan, where the question of improved methods of 
registration has been agitated for several years, the outlook 
for favorable action at the coming session of the Legislature 
(1897) seems excellent. These anticipations may prove vain, 
however, and we are assured so far of no additions to the 
registration column since 1890, except from the State of 
Maine, added in 1892. 

Even in the so-called registration States, registration, 
especially in the rural districts, is by no means perfect. The 
death rate of the rural areas in registration States in 1890 
was 14.99, as compared with the urban rate of 23.58. Dr. 
Billings concluded that these rates “were a little too low, 
the deficiency being chiefly in the rural populations, where 
the actual death rate was probably about 15.5 per 1000.” 
So that even in the registration States, largely urban as they 
are, the mortality of the city population has an added weight 
in excess of its numerical proportion in determining the gen- 
eral death rate. 

The aggregate population of the States now actually avail- 
able for registration purposes was, according to the Eleventh 
Census, 12,542,416 persons, or about 20 per cent of the total 
population of the country. If to this number we add the 
population of cities having 8000 inhabitants and over in the 
United States outside of the registration States, many of 
which have some form of local registration which might be 
utilized for census purposes, we shall have an aggregate reg- 
istrable population of 23,671,646 persons, or nearly 38 per 
cent of the total population in 1890. 
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The population represented by the registration States alone 
is undoubtedly sufficient, if it were of a properly representa- 
tive character, to give us accurate knowledge of the mortality 
of the United States as a whole. But for many reasons it is 
far from being so constituted that auy inferences as to the 
mortality of the United States may be safely drawn from the 
results obtained in the registration States. Some of the more 
important reasons why this is true may be mentioned : — 

1. The narrow geographical range of the registration States 
as compared with the continental expanse of the country as 
a whole. 

2. The peculiar age and sex distribution of the population 
of the registration States, especially the New England States, 
predominance of females, large proportion of elderly persons 
and scarcity of infants and children, which is quite different 
from the average distribution of these elements in the country 
at large. 

3. Excessive preponderance of urban population in the 
present registration States. 

4. Disparity between the occupations and general condi- 
tions of life in the registration States and the country as a 
whole. This point may be illustrated by the fact that about 
18 per cent of the working population of the North Atlantic 
division were engaged in agriculture, fisheries, and mining in 
1890, and about 37 per cent in mechanical industries ; while 
for the United States as a whole the proportions were re- 
versed, being 40 per cent and 22 per cent, respectively. 

5. No typical Southern State with a large negro popula- 
tion is included among the registration States at present. 
Some most interesting sociological problems depend for their 
solution upon accurate vital data of the African race in this 
country, and the census ought to make special provision for 
collecting such statistics. Again, rural data are here espe- 
cially desirable, from which the deteriorating effect of town 
life upon a very impressionable class of population may be 
eliminated. 
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It was in view of these facts, and with the hope that the 
beginning of the twentieth century might not find us entirely 
destitute of reliable information concerning the vital statis- 
tics of the United States as a whole, that I ventured to 
suggest, in the paper before the American Public Health 
Association previously referred to, a method whereby it will 
be practicable to obtain information that for many purposes, 
if not for all, will be as useful as an absolutely complete con- 
tinuous registration of the entire country. The plan may be 
defined as a continuous complete registration of certain se- 
lected districts of non-registration States. It is designed to 
give exact quantitative data concerning typical localities 
suitably distributed throughout the United States, in contra- 
distinction to what may be called the merely qualitative 
data heretofure collected for non-registration State areas 
under previous censuses. 

What we know of the vital statistics of some of the so- 
called non-registration States is fairly satisfactory at present, 
so far as regards its qualitative character. By this I refer 
to the general indications of the statistics and to those rela- 
tive rates not dependent upon a complete enumeration, such 
as the proportions of decedents by age and sex, comparative 
mortality from various causes of death, and the like. 
Besides the information afforded on these points by the 
decennial census enumerations heretofore, it must be remem- 
bered that quite a number of these so-called non-registration 
States have, in point of fact, State systems of registration in 
operation, in some cases for many years, and under which 
very considerable quantities of statistics have been collected. 
Among these States are California, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Minnesota, in which sufficient data have been annu- 
ally collected for years to establish the general course of 
mortality in them, and to determine with accuracy the vari- 
ous details of age and sex incidence, influence of nationality, 
color, etc. It is by no means necessary to have an abso- 
lutely complete registration to establish facts of this char- 


acter with the greatest certainty. 
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The results obtained by the Michigan registration system, 
as conducted by the Department of State since 1867 for 
deaths, and by the State Board of Health for sickness since 
1876, are undoubtedly reliable so far as many intrinsic rela- 
tions of impurtance are concerned, although the mortality 
statistics are known to be deficient by a considerable per- 
centage, and the morbidity statistics were avowedly insti- 
tuted as representative, not exhaustive. These two sets of 
returns, collected by entirely different means, compiled in 
separate offices, and complete in very different degrees, 
agree in so many important particulars that they mutually 
confirm each other’s validity. 

Nearly all the published vital statistics of the United 
States census are based upon data scarcely more perfect, 
except for registration States, than the mortality statistics of 
Michigan; yet I do not believe that the introduction of more 
perfect registration will disturb the knowledge which Dr. 
Billings, in the mortality reports of the last two censuses, 
has so carefully derived. 

What we do not know at present, but what I believe we 
may readily obtain by a thorough quantitative registration 
of small representative areas of each State, are facts like the 
following : — 

1. Annual birth rates and death rates for the United States 
as a whole. These would be of great value for international 
comparisons. 

2. Annual birth rates and death rates of each State. 
Taken in connection with the age distribution of the popu- 
lation, rates could be derived that would serve as valuable 
measures of the comparative salubrity of various localities. 

8. The exact prevalence of diseases in different parts of 
the country at a given time, as indicated by the morbidity 
aud mortality statistics. This information should be secured 
and reported with sufficient promptness to make the results 
available for restrictive purposes by health officers. The 
movements of epidemics should be known and their coming 
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anticipated by threatened localities, which would thus be 
enabled to guard against them. 

4. The continuous history of the prevalence and intensity 
of epidemic and other diseases over the whole expanse of the 
country would enable instructive comparisons to be made 
with the meteorological data collected by the Weather 
Bureau, and would probably afford light upon many impor- 
tant questions relating to the etiology of diseases. 

5. Evidence concerning the fecundity of marriage, the 
fertility of women of different nationalities, the hardiness of 
the native American stock and its prospects of survival in 
the struggle for existence and predominance now waging in 
this land. These and other important sociological questions 
await the coming of accurate vital statistics for their satis- 
factory discussion, such as would in time be provided by 
registration of typical districts. 

The plan proposed for obtaining such information relative 
to vital statistics is very simple, and is analogous to that 
pursued by the government Weather Bureau in obtaining 
meteorological data. It is by no means necessary to record 
all the weather there is, if such a thing were possible and 
every locality could have its separate station. A very few 
stations, as compared with the vast extent of the country 
whose climate they represent, serve to collect typical data 
that accurately represent the whole body of meteorological 
conditions. 

So might vita] data exhibiting the ebb and flow of human 
life in the nation be collected at a few carefully chosen reg- 
istration stations, whose validity would be as great as the 
statistics of the temperature, rainfall, clouds, and the move- 
ments of storms. Let a suitable number of registration 
districts be established in each non-registration State, in 
which complete and continuous registry of vital statistics 
shall be maintained, under strict government supervision, for 
each year of the intercensal decade. Such districts might 
well be counties, and they should be so selected, with refer- 
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ence to geographical, topographical, climatic, and other con- 
ditions, as to be fairly representative of the general constitu- 
tion of each State. Density of population, nationality, and 
prevailing occupations of the inhabitants should also enter 
the grounds of selection. Death rates based upon the 
aggregate registration in the several registration districts of a 
State would be a fair representative of the mortality of the 
State asa whole. By giving a weight to the death rate of 
each State corresponding to its percentage of total popula- 
tion, a representative death rate for the United States could 
be obtained that would approximate much more nearly to 
the truth than any hitherto obtained by the census. For 
many purposes, however, it would not be necessary to go 
beyond the absolutely accurate rates of the primary registra- 
tion district in stating the mortality of a section of this 
country, and in these we should begin with the century to 
build up a basis of correct vital statistics that in time to 
come would merge readily into a general system of complete 
registration. 

As to the desirability of such partial registration,— partial 
with reference to the limited extent of the area covered, but 
thoroughly exhaustive for the individual registration dis- 
tricts,— 1 beg to quote an expression of opinion from an 
eminent English authority. In response to a question from 
me, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Vice-President of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, writes as follows : — 

* IT am strongly of opinion that continuous registration of even a 
small fraction of the State would be far superior to the present very 
imperfect decennial record of the whole. 

“T merely venture to suggest that the areas chosen should have 
defined boundaries not likely to be altered, so as to afford compari- 
sons for many years to come. This would not prevent the number of 
such areas being added to from time to time. Changes of boundaries 
have caused much trouble in the old country.” 

I have little hesitation, therefore, in submitting this project 
to American statisticians, so far, at least, as their approval of 
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its desirability is concerned. Indeed, any plan which carries 
any promise of relief from the unsatisfactory methods of the 
past will be likely to meet with a certain measure of ap- 
proval. The most important feature to be discussed is not 
merely its desirability as a method of supplying statistical 
information, but its practicability and expediency under the 
present conditions of development of our national census. 

It may be said at once that an absolutely essential requi- 
site for the success of this method of collection of vital data 
is a certain degree of permanency in the Census Bureau. 
Continuous systematic work, not spasmodic efforts ten years 
apart, is indispensable before we shall have any vital statis- 
tics worthy of the name. Besides the rural registration 
districts, set apart and conducted as a part of the census 
inquiry, a permanent Division of Vital Statistics in the 
Census Bureau would also be able to perform an invaluable 
work in regulating the municipal systems of registration 
now in operation, and in rendering their results available 
for general use. While nearly all of the larger cities of this 
country have ordinances relating to the registration of deaths, 
nothing is more certain than that the actual results obtained 
under them are not always comparable. There are many 
sources of leakage. The accuracy of registration may vary 
widely in the same city in different years, depending upon 
the administrative ability of the registrar. Rivalry often 
enters into the question, and laxity of registration is winked 
at in order that the death rate may be as low as that of a 
neighboring town. The statistics themselves, even when 
accurately collected, do not always comprise identical data, 
and, except in our largest cities, are not compiled and pre- 
sented in a satisfactory manner for statistical use. The 
government, through the Census Bureau, should utilize the 
large current of municipal vital statistics now for the most 
part going to waste. Uniform blanks, uniform methods of 
securing full returns, a rigorous system of inspection by 
agents of the Census Bureau, in common with the rural reg- 
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istration districts, would produce results that would be 
thoroughly reliable. Every local registrar would be to a 
certain extent in the government service, and the prestige of 
such connection with the national system of statistics would 
in itself tend to elevate the character of the returns. 

Every facility should be accorded registrars thus acting as 
agents of the Census Bureau by other departments of the 
general government. Certificates of births and deaths mailed 
to the local registrars by physicians should be carried free 
by the postal service. Such post-free returns form an impor- 
tant part of the modern system of registration recently es- 
tablished (1896) in the Province of Ontario. So, also, 
returns sent in by local registrars to the central registration 
office of the State (the original certificates are thus sent in 
New York and in the proposed law for Michigan) should be 
carried without cost. Wherever an accurate system of vital 
statistics is put into operation by local or State authority, it 
removes the necessity for the collection of similar data by 
the government, and therefore its operations should be facili- 
tated as part of the national census work. A general com- 
pilation of the results of the State systems of registration, 
even the more imperfect ones, for intercensal years, would 
yield results of value, and should constitute a part of the 
United States census work. . 

There is at present no clearing house for coérdinating and 
rendering generally available the results obtained in the 
various States. The methods applied by Dr. Billings so 
successfully in New York and Brooklyn, Washington and 
Baltimore, and other cities, may well be applied to the regis- 
tration States, and, with certain reservations, to the results 
obtained in the so-called non-registration States under State 
systems of registration that fail to reach the prescribed stan- 
dard. 

Complete and continuous vital statistics from selected 
representative districts in non-registration States, accurate 
urban statistics, and reliable data from the nine registration 
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States, taken in connection with the large mass of statistics 
defective in absolute value but of good qualitative character 
from the non-registration States, will enable us to begin the 
century with vital statistics of which we need not be utterly 
ashamed, and which will be perfectly comparable with accu- 
rate vital data from any part of the world. It will then be 
merely the task of future censuses to broaden the basis of 
the representative districts, keeping pace with the general 
advancement in wealth and density of population of the 
country, until every State that does not possess a satisfac- 
tory system of its own is adequately represented in the 
national system. 


Notr. — The principal recommendation of this paper —the establishment 
of representative registration in non-registration States—is provided for 
in the bill for the establishment of a permanent census service, which 
has been submitted to Congress by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. I regret, how- 
ever, that the language of the bill apparently provides for such registration 
only “ at the time of the decennial enumeration of the population.”” While 
even thus we should be able to secure better data than formerly, the chief 
merit of the representative registration system depends upon its continuity. 
There is no guaranty that a registration conducted once in five or ten years 
ascertains average conditions. The connected history of epidemic prevalence 
of diseases, to mention no other instance, it will be impossible to ascertain. 
Even economically it would seem inexpedient to discontinue such represent- 
ative registration after a single year, inasmuch as the installation of the 
necessary registration macKinery. appointment and training of local regis- 
trars, etc., will make the first year the most expensive, and its results the 
poorest. 

Fesrvary 1, 1897.— Col. Wright informs me that the desired changes have 
been made, and that the bill now provides for continuous intercensal registra- 
tion in non-registration States. 


Remarks by Prof. W. F. Willcox. 


I have read the paper of Dr. Wilbur with much interest. It may 
be fairly argued that in American statistical work there is no graver 
deficiency than in vital statistics; in no branch, certainly, are we as 
a people so far behind the main countries of western Europe. And 
yet vital statistics is probably the oldest division of the field, and per- 
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haps best adapted to serve as an introduction to the study. It has 
attained a rounded development, and may easily be made of interest 
to students or the public. Hence the success of some such plan as 
that outlined in the paper, in addition to its obvious benefits, would 
contribute not a little to a general and critical use of the statistical 
method in other fields by American students of social conditions. It 
is with regret, therefore, that I find myself compelled to doubt the 
expediency of the means proposed for reaching an end which com- 
mands my warm approval, and with hesitation that I express dissent 
from the conclusions of one whose long studies in vital statistics 
entitle his opinion to weight. 

Dr. Wilbur's project looks directly towards a national system of 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths. His proposal of regis- 
tration districts in each non-registration State, “ under strict govern- 
ment supervision, for each year of the intercensal decade ” (page 196), 
must mean supervision by the national government of records not 
demanded by local sentiment with such vigor as to have resulted in 
legislation or its enforcement. The Division of Vital Statistics in the 
national Census Bureau would have power to regulate * the municipal 
systems of registration now in operation” (page 198), to secure 
uniformity in blanks and methods, and to establish “a rigorous sys- 
tem of inspection,” and the postal department would carry the returns 
to the State capitals without charge (page 199). 

Now there might be much force in a contention that the protection 
of health, which formerly was mainly an individual or family affair, 
aud in densely settled civilized countries has gradually been made a 
subject for municipal or state intervention, is now becoming a 
national or even international question ; but even such an argument 
would not convince me of the wisdom of Dr. Wilbur’s conclusions. 
It may be pointed out that the plan differs widely from the one 
embodied in the bill drafted and reported to Congress by the Com- 
missioner of Labor. That provides for a decennial, or, as I under- 
stand the modification introduced by Commissioner Wright, an annual 
enumeration after the usual census method. I do not understand 
that it contemplates the maintenance of a system of permanent regis- 
tration in certain selected localities. Our late President wrote many 
years ago: “ That large party which advocates a strict and jealous 
construction of the constitution would certainly oppose any independ- 
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ent legislation by the ‘national Congress for providing a registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths.” [F. A. Walker, Art. “ Census” in 
Ency. Brit.| Aud in the judgment thus expressed I heartily agree. 
Aside from my general opposition to the method suggested, I am 
disposed to fear that its advocacy at this time might increase the dif- 
ficulties in the way of providing at once for the taking of the Twelfth 
Census. 

The preceding statement is an outline of a position I would gladly 
argue in detail did space permit. In common with all negative 
criticism it is open to the objection of being merely distinctive, and 
to avoid this charge a few words may be added upon an alternative 
method of approaching a similar question. 

My present residence is in a city of about 12,000 inhabitants, in a 
State which has recently introduced a general system of registration 
of deaths. No burial is legal without a permit, and permits are 
issued only by the registration officers and after registration. Yet the 
deaths reported from this city to the State Board of Health showed 
a death rate of about 13 to 1000. Various bits of evidence led to 
the conclusion that the record was incomplete. Careful personal 
investigation proved that from one-fourth to one-third of the deaths 
escaped record. It was the practice of the registrar to issue a permit 
on presentation of a certificate of death, regardless of the interval of 
time that had elapsed since the death, of the undertakers to obtain 
burial permits at their convenience, and of cemetery keepers to allow 
interments without the production of a permit at the time of the 
funeral. The local Board of Health was appealed to, letters written 
to the local press, an address made by request before the county 
medical society, and a local sentiment slowly aroused which is tend- 
ing to make such violations of law impossible in the future. The 
method is toilsome and often seems to accomplish little, but I believe 
that it follows sounder lines than those advocated in the paper before 
us. It contributes little toward ascertaining the death rate of the 
whole country ; but would that number, if we had it, be of much 
more practical value than the death rate of Europe? Meanwhile 
this method has done something to convince local taxpayers that the 
health of the city is not unusually good, and that a municipal sewer- 
age system is a necessity. 
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Remarks by L. G. Fouse, President of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Association, Philadelphia. 


The plan of a permanent Census Bureau advocated by Dr. Wilbur 
and others, and referred to in his paper, would certainly be a great 
improvement over what we now have. However, in my opinion, it 
would be a most difficult matter to secure the codperation and har- 
mony between a national Census Bureau and the bureaus of the 
several registering States, necessary to collect, compile, and render 
the data useful. It seems to me that if Congress found constitutional 
authority for establishing a national Weather Bureau, it should have 
no greater difficulty in finding ground for establishing a permanent 
Census Bureau, embracing vital and other useful statistics. Hon. 
Robert P. Porter says: “ You will readily see that a continuous 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths must be a State matter.” 
Not necessarily. It is true that the constitution provides that any- 
thing which is not expressly authorized is left to States, but Congress 
has power to enact laws to promote science and to regulate census 
enumeration, and subordinate officers can be appointed without limit 
for any purpose Congress may authorize. Permanent registration is 
absolutely essential to a correct and satisfactory census enumeration. 
While the constitution directs a census to be taken in periods of ten 
years, it likewise directs Congress to enact laws necessary for the 
taking of a proper enumeration. Every student of our census matter 
and every observer knows that the results of previous enumerations 
have been very unsatisfactory, and they will continue to be so until 
we have a national compulsory registration law. While the States 
may and should coéperate with the national government, the Division 
of Vital Statistics of the permanent Census Bureau should not in any 
degree be dependent on the vacillating and uncertain acts of forty-six 
different legislatures. 

The first step, therefore, as a part of the periodical census enumer- 
ation should be the enactment by Congress of a compulsory registra- 
tion law and the establishment of a bureau to enforce the law. Local 
registrars should be appointed in every county, with whom births, 
marriages, deaths, aud cause of death should be registered in perma- 
nent records provided for the purpose. The data should be entered 
by the local registrar upon cards, and forwarded by him daily to the 
chief registrar at Washington, where the cards for the entire country 
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should be systematically arranged for convenient reference. To aid 
in the support of the bureau a moderate fee of from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar should be charged for searches, which would produce a 
considerable revenue. 

Such a bureau would be of inestimable value to the national health. 
Take, for example, consumption. The disease is infectious, and in a 
manner contagious as well as hereditary, in that a constitution pre- 
disposed to it may be inherited. Consumption is on the increase, and 
is now the direct cause of more than one-third of all the deaths, and 
the indirect cause of many more. With the facilities of travel in 
this country, and the disposition of those afflicted to seek a more 
favorable climate, the disease in a manner has become the nation’s 
pest. Many localities have become a regular hot-bed for it. A 
system of registration would be of great value to scientific men in 
the study of the disease and its cure, of the effect of diversified cli- 
mate, occupation, environment, etc., and would, of course, result in 
great benefit to the general public. The reason that there is such 
slow realization upon the discoveries in science and upon the progress 
in medicine and hygiene is that their general utility is not understood 
by, nor brought directly home to, the consciences of the people. 

There are other, and to my mind more forcible, reasous for com- 
pulsory registration of vital statistics than those already mentioned 
or given by Dr. Wilbur. It can be demonstrated beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the lack of proper information of vital statistics has 
been the direct cause of money loss to millions of our people. This 
can be forcibly illustrated by the experience of the British Friendly 
Societies. Such societies, from the year 1650 to about the year 1700, 
operated upon crude methods, had no data of vital statistics upon 
which to base computations, and as a result, the experience of half a 
century, which proved disastrous to many of the contributors of the 
societies, had for its only reward what proved to be an excellent 
guide for the future. The statistics gathered during the fifty years 
formed the basis of a registration law enacted by Parliament which 
has been of incalculable benefit to the societies, and has placed them 
on a thoroughly sound basis. Unfortunately, the statistics compiled 
in Britain are not available to the general public in America, but 
known only to a few professional actuaries. About twenty-five years 
ago, societies having the same object and purpose as the British 
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Friendly Societies commenced to organize in this country on a hap- 
hazard basis, many of which have ceased to exist, and have brought 
disappointment to hundreds of thousands. It is true that the sad 
experience has already led to the making of observations, collection 
of data, and revision of methods ; but under a general registration act, 
providing data accessible to all people, there would be no occasion 
nor excuse for groping in the dark, and it would effect a saving of 
millions of dollars to the poorer classes. 

It should be remembered that the life insurance carried in the 
United States alone — and the most of it is carried in fraternal soci- 
eties and assessment associations — amounts to nearly fourteen 
billion of dollars. This is considerably in excess of the railroad 
capital of the United States. ‘The fund accumulated by the compa- 
nies exceeds the combined indebtedness of all the States in the Union. 
More than one-sixth of the entire population is directly interested in 
life insurance, and the whole population is indirectly interested. It 
is by far the most important branch of social economics. 

A great many questions are constantly arising which are fruitful 
sources of litigation, that under a proper system of registration could 
not arise. It is sometimes a most difficult matter for a man to estab- 
lish his age or to be correct in his statement with reference to family 
history. Official records, which should be competent evidence in any 
court, would cure many of the difficulties heretofore experienced. 
Under a proper system of registration the statistician could convert 
many surmises into facts. For example, it is generally conceded 
that cancer is on the increase, but as the records of population and 
deaths from that disease are not kept in this country it cannot be 
proved ; it is merely a surmise. 

Our British cousins have the advantage of us in that regard; the 
surmise has become to them a sad fact. It has been proved that the 
percentage of deaths from cancer in Britain has increased many fold 
within the last quarter of a century, which has awakened an interest 
among the medical fraternity and scientific men in general, and the 
attention given by them to the cause and cure is already producing a 
favorable effect. 

Another point worthy of mention is the facility a proper system of 
registration affords for tracing the effect of heredity, which would be 
conducive to longevity. Unwise marriage alliances are frequently 
made through ignorance of family history, which registration and 
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proper enlightenment of the people would avoid. The true function 
of government is to encourage that which is just and right and con- 
ducive to long life and good-health, and to prevent that which is 
unjust and injurious to life and health as well as to morals. 


Remarks by Frederick L. Hoffman. 


The suggestions of Dr. Wilbur are timely and of more than pass- 
ing importance. Dr. Wilbur deserves much credit for having brought 
this matter before the Association in time for careful consideration, 
and, it is hoped, for the development of an active interest on the part 
of the Statistical Association in this branch of our decennial census. 
Thus far the work has not only been enormously hampered by inade- 
quate provision for investigation, but the publication of the results 
has been delayed so long that the larger part of the investigation into 
the mortality of the various sections of this country is practically 
worthless. ‘Today, seven years after the taking of the census of 1890, 
the most important results in regard to population and mortality have 
| not been published. No information in regard to the age distribu- 
/ tion of the population by cities is as yet available, and thus even the 
use of the local mortality returns is limited for want of this most 
needed information. 

It is true that we have the three monographs of Dr. Billings on 
the vital statistics of six large cities, but that is all. What we need 
is, as Dr. Wilbur suggests, monographic studies in regard to the 
mortality and other vital phenomena of certain regions. This would 
not be sufficient, but it would be of greater value than the present . 
method, which affords very little information of value in regard to 
localities, etc., which are not covered by local registration returns. 
If it were possible to carry this plan into effect it would be desirable 
to gather information pertaining to the effect of race as a factor in 
natality and mortality. Thus, in regard to the colored population, a 
section of Mississippi, Alabama, or South Carolina should be selected 
as a field for permanent investigation ; sections where the colored 
population predominates, like the counties of Bolivar or Washington, 
Miss., and other sections where the whites predominate, as for in- 
stance, in Blount or Jackson Counties in Alabama. 

In regard to the Chinese, it would be desirable to obtain informa- 
tion in regard to mortality, conjugal condition, number of children to 
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a family, with distinction of wife’s nativity, etc., for the few cities — 
especially San Francisco, Portland, and New York — where the race 
is sufficiently represented to insure at least an approximate degree of 
accuracy in the returns. Some information of this character has 
been collected in the last census of Hawaii, and the results are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. 

In regard to the Indian, reservations should be selected where the 
race is sufficiently numerous and permanently settled to insure accu- 
racy of the returns in regard to the living population, which in this 
race is a more shifting factor than in either of the two foregoing 
races. The effect of civilized and nomadic life could then be studied 
in a comparison of the New York State reservations and a typical 
' Western reservation. Many disputed points could thus be settled 
which are now almost hopelessly lost in useless controversy. In 
regard to the claimed effect of climate on health it would be desirable 
to have information as to the duration of residence of the non-native 
population of certain Southern and Western States. In regard to the 
mortality from consumption among the native population of certain 
health resorts of Florida, Colorado, and Southern California, it would 
be desirable to have more definite information, which could be ob- 
tained only by observations extending over a series of years and in a 
well-defined locality. 

But how is this to be brought about through our present census 
methods? Not unless a very decided stand is taken by those who 
have a direct interest in the collection and early publication of the 
results of such investigations. As long as political data dealing only 
with passing phases of economic conditions take precedence over data 
dealing with life and health, or the permanent phases of our social 
conditions, it will not be possible to effect reforms of much impor- 
tance. There must be developed a direct and active interest in the 
most important branches of our census inquiry ; and this, it would 
seem to me, can be done in no better manner than through a perma- 
nent committee of this Association, which should take up the lines of 
investigation suggested by Dr. Wilbur in his most excellent and sug- 
gestive paper. 

Remarks by Dr. S. W. Abbott. 


Dr. Wilbur has already shown in a previous paper (7Zransactions 
of the American Public Health Association, 1896, page 231) that 
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density of population is an important factor in affecting the introduc- 
tion and perfection of systems of registration in new districts. 
Maine, for example, having the least density among the New England 
States, was also the last to adopt a perfected system of registration of 
vital statistics; and as population increases in new districts, those 
areas will also, undoubtedly, give more careful attention to this 
subject. 

Dr. Wilbur’s hearty interest in the mode of registration in his own 
State deserves the codperation of those who are in authority, since it 
is only through the means of better legislation that the vital statistics 
of Michigan can be brought to the condition of perfection which has 
been made possible in older States. The last report of the vital 
statistics of Michigan is an example of the work which a thoroughly 
trained statistician can accomplish with returns of an imperfect 


character. 
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The Vital Statistics of the Census. 


THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE CENSUS.* 


By WIM A. KING. 


In considering vital statistics asa branch of general census 
work I shall discuss the practical side of the matter, without 
reference to the scientific use of the results in the solution 
of sociological problems, or to abstract theories concerning 
methods of collection, compilation, or analysis, making a 
plain statement of what has been accomplished and what it 
is possible to accomplish under existing conditions, based 
upon experience in directing the details of this work in 1880 
and 1890, under supervision of that eminent statistician, Dr. 
John S. Billings. 

The preparation of vital statistics is perhaps the most com- 
plicated of all the branches of census work, on account of 
the great number of facts to be shown in relation to each 
other, the necessary distribution of “ unknown” items con- 
cerning both the deaths reported and the living population, 
and the immense amount of computation involved in calcu- 
lating birth and death rates and life tables. 

Vital statistics, or at first simply mortality statistics, have 
formed one of the branches of general census work since 
1850, the data being originally collected solely by the enu- 
merators ; but as the inevitable deficiencies arising from the 
attempt to secure such data in that way very largely limited 
the usefulness of the statistics, the plan of utilizing local 
registration records of deaths, and of enlisting the codpera- 
tion of physicians, was introduced by Dr. John S. Billings 
with the commencement of his supervision of this work in 
1880. 

At that time the work was commenced more than a year 
in advance of the enumeration, by sending to physicians 
throughout the country small registers containing blanks, on 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Washington branch of the American Statistical 
Association December 31, 1896. 
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which to report deaths occurring in theif practice during the 
census year, which returns were used to correct and supple- 
ment the returns made by the enumerators. 

For the States Massachusetts and New Jersey, the District 
of Columbia, and also nineteen cities in other States, — 
namely, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Charleston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwaukee, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Providence, Richmond, San Francisco, St. Louis, and Wil- 
mington,— the local records of deaths were copied and used 
as the basis of the compilations. 

Another progressive step introduced by Dr. Billings was 
to subdivide the States which had previously formed the 
unit of locality used into groups of contiguous counties in 
each State, according to topographical and climatic condi- 
tions, the county being the unit for minor compilations, and 
more elaborate compilations being made for the State groups, 
which were available for consolidation by States, to give 
comparisons with previous census results, and for combina- 
tion into grand groups composed of State groups of similar 
characteristics. The grouping of the counties, and the 
detailed description of the characteristics of the several (21) 
grand groups, were made by Mr. Henry Gannett, geogra- 
pher of the census. 

The enumerators’ returns, plus those reported by physi- 
cians, represented a population of nearly 42,000,000, with a 
resulting death rate of 13.93 per 1000. 

The registration returns from the States and cities men- 
tioned represented a population of about 8,650,000, and the 
death rate in this area was 20.67 per 1000, but at that time 
no separation of the data was made, and the figures used in 
the analysis represented the combined results as reported. 

In the Eleventh Census, in 1890, the registration feature 
of the returns was greatly extended; the States Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, and the District of 
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Columbia, with the cities therein, were selected as affording 
satisfactory records, and after correspondence with each 
other city of an estimated population of 5000 or more, 83 
additional cities were selected in which the registration 
records afforded fairly accurate data for the compilation of 
the mortality statistics. In most of these cities the mortality 
schedules were withdrawn from the enumerators, but in some 
places the enumerators were allowed to make their canvass, 
and their returns were used to check the registration records. 
The 88 cities referred to are specified in an appended list. 
Altogether the registration data of the Eleventh Census 
represents nine States, and 271 cities of 5000 population or 
more. 

It was well that the registration records were relied upon 
so extensively, for the returns of the enumerators were very 
defective,— much more so than in 1880 or at any previous 
census, as will be seen from the following statement showing 
the population, deaths, and death rates in the areas covered 
by the two returns : — 

Returns. Population. Deaths. Rate. 
Registration . . . . 19,659,440 . . . . 409,125 . . . . 20.81 
Enumerators . . . . 42,962,810 . . . . 466,396 . . . . 10.86 

The actual number originally reported by the enumerators 
was much less, as there were about 40,000 deaths added from 
the physicians’ registers and about 68,000 supplemental cases 
obtained from negligent enumerators by suspension of their 
accounts and a vigorous correspondence. 

The deficiency in the enumerators’ returns indicated by 
the rate given above was so apparent and so great that it 
was determined to limit their use in the analysis of results 
to such statements as would show the relative frequency of 
deaths from different causes, per 1000 deaths from known 
causes, or at different ages per 1000 deaths at known ages, 
and other details in which the accuracy of the results would 
not be so dependent upon the completeness of the number 
reported as would death rates in relation to population. 
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Of the four volumes constituting the general report on 
vital statistics, Part II (1178 pages), now binding, relates 
solely to the 28 cities of the United States having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and upward, and is based wholly upon regis- 
tration records. In addition to these four volumes there 
have been printed and distributed three special reports on 
vital statistics of New York and Brooklyn, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore and Washington, in which the 
statistics cover the period of six years from June 1, 1884, to 
May 381, 1890. 

In these special reports, and in a series of tables presented 
in Part IV for the whole of the six-year record, the principle 
of subdivision according to varying conditions, first intro- 
duced by Dr. Billings in the grouping of counties referred to 
above, was extended to the subdivision of wards into sani- 
tary districts, based upon peculiarities of topography, drain- 
age, habitations and characteristics of population, etc., sec- 
tions of cities having peculiar sanitary conditions or particular 
groups of population, being for the first time segregated for 
special study. This feature of the work, and the fact that 
the record covers a period of six years, gives these statistics 
their greatest value. 

The six-year record, so called, for which statistics are pre- 
sented in the tables in Part IV, covers the cities Baltimore, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, the District of Columbia, the 
State of New Jersey, and Kings, Queens, New York, Rich- 
mond, and Westchester Counties in New York State, with 
the cities therein, and includes an aggregate of 846,383 
deaths, which is nearly equal to the number reported for the 
whole United States for the census year. 

For these areas the tables presented furnish statistics 
showing the deaths by sex, color, general nativity and 
parental nativity, and birthplaces of mothers, in relation to 
age, cause of death, month or season, conjugal condition, 
and occupation, in various combinations, and supply most 


valuable data, which have not been fully utilized on account 
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of the impossibility of computing the mean population for 
this period in necessary detail. 

The preceding summary will indicate the progress which 
has been made in the census work upon vital statistics, and 
the condition of the same with reference to its extension. 

The plan submitted by Mr. Wright fora permanent census 
service provides for the collection of statistics of deaths and 
of births for the year 1900 and annually thereafter, the data 
for which shall be obtained from the registration records of 
States and municipalities possessing such records, and for 
obtaining at the decennial enumeration such additional data 
from non-registration areas as may be desirable, at the dis- 
cretion of the Director. 

This seems amply sufficient for the work in its general 
sense, but there are two modifications which are desirable : 
First, that it should authorize the collection of data from 
certain localities for the period of 1890 to 1900; second, that 
the discretion of the Director should be extended to allow 
discrimination in the selection of the localities in which the 
registration records are adopted, particularly those of births, 
which are always more defective than the records of deaths. 

Taking the first point, it has been shown that the report 
of the Eleventh Census on vital statistics presents certain 
tables covering the period of 1884 to 1890, in prominent 
registration localities, which have not been analyzed, for the 
reasons pointed out, but which furnish a most valuable basis 
for the extension of the data to cover the period 1890 to 
1896, thus affording the means of compiling, at a small 
expense, a report of the highest scientific value. Work 
upon such a report could commence as soon as authorized, 
and be completed before the decennial census begins. 

Upon the second point it is essential that some discretion 
should be vested in the Director as to what localities may be 
held to afford registration records of sufficient completeness, 
on one hand, of administration, so as to give approximately 
the whole number of deaths, and on the other, of the details 
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recorded in each case, in comparison with the data required 
by the census schedule. This is essential, because there are 
many localities in which laws requiring registration are in 
force, but which are defective in execution, and there are 
also others in which the records of deaths may be approxi- 
mately accurate in point of number, but for which the facts 
reported are by no means sufficient. 

This was amply demonstrated by the correspondence pre- 
ceding the selection of the localities classed as registration 
areas in the tables referred to above, by which forms of 
returns used were secured from every locality professing to 
possess any system of registration whatever. As an instance 
of the matter of incompleteness in registration, the case of 
Alabama is cited. It was represented that the records of 
that State afforded very complete data concerning deaths, 
and as it was extremely desirable to include some Southern 
State having a large proportion of colored population and 
embracing an extensive area of rural character, the records 
of deaths in Alabama were copied without withdrawing the 
mortality schedule from the enumerators, who also reported 
deaths in the usual way; but the combined result after com- 
paring the two sets of returns gave for that State a death 
rate of but 13.81 per 1000 of population, as against 14.20 per 
1000 in 1880, when the enumerators furnished the entire 
data. 

A number of additional States, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, and others, and numer- 
ous cities, have laws requiring the registration of deaths, and 
the data required concerning each death runs all the way 
from the full details furnished in Massachusetts and New 
York to the simple statement that John Smith, aged 57, died 
of “ heart failure.” 

It will thus be seen that if the clause, * the data for which 
shall be obtained from the registration records of those States 
and municipalities possessing such records,” is construed as 
mandatory, and the question settled by the mere fact of the 
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existence of a registration law, however inadequate, the value 
of the aggregate results would be little better than if the 
enumerators’ returns were included. On the other hand, the 
exclusion of such records would, doubtless, soon lead to such 
amendment of existing laws and practical administration of 
the same as to warrant their subsequent adoption. 

The extension of the registration system is an educational 
process, and for complete and accurate data from the whole 
country we must await the development of the future. 

The matter of registration records is fully discussed in the 
analysis in Part II of the Report on Vital and Social Sta- 
tistics, and the lack of uniformity and other defects pointed 
out, together with the effect of such defects upon the work 
of compilation ; and a satisfactory form of return given, with 
a specific statement of the use and application of each fact 
recorded. In this discussion it is stated : — 


“ There is no national legislation upon the subject of registering 
deaths, specifying the data to be recorded, and controlling, directing, 
or assisting local Jaws, and no national or central compilation of such 
data as are recorded under local laws, except that made by the Census 
Office in its decennial reports. This office, therefore, furnishes the 
only present means of aggregating the statistics obtained more or less 
thoroughly by local officers; . . . and this is one of the branches of 
the present census work which could most advantageously be per- 
formed from year to year, and the growing tendency toward a per- 
manent organization will eventually bring about this result.” 


The annual collection of statistics provided for will meet 
the objection of the insufficiency of statistics based upon the 
record of a single year out of each decade, which the six- 
year data were designed to cover in a limited sense, and will 
open up the field for continuous work, which will increase in 
value with the expansion of efficient registration. 

With the modifications indicated the advantages of the 
proposed plan to this branch of statistics are many. It 
would be doing systematically year by year, in advance, 
what is now done in whole or in part once in ten years, with 
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all the disadvantages incident to the use of a temporary 
force. 

It would secure the employment of people of experience 
and demonstrated capacity; the selections from hundreds 
employed at various times, whose services could be utilized 
in the direction of greatest proficiency. 

This is of the highest importance, because in the organiza- 
tion of a large force in a very limited time, to prosecute a 
very complicated work under great pressure for results, it is 
not always possible to so place clerks as to realize the great- 
est advantage from their individual capabilities. When the 
great body of the work is taken in hand and the clerical force 
largely increased in every branch, much depends upon the 
accident of assignment as to whether a clerk has any oppor- . 
tunity to demonstrate the possession of superior ability. 

Starting with but few clerks, probably of unknown capa- 
city, the best of these have to be depended upon to assume 
direction of various branches and the instruction of new 
recruits ; and in subsequent stages of the work the knowledge 
and experience thus gained generally render it necessary to 
continue them in such positions, although there may then be 
others better fitted if they had the same experience. It is 
only at the end, when the force has been reduced to small 
numbers, that the real capabilities of employees can be accu- 
rately gauged. By the time we are through with them we 
know how they could be utilized to the greatest advantage if 
the work were to be done over. 

As an economical feature the vital statistics proposed have 
a distinct advantage over other branches of inquiry, in that 
there will be no expense for the original collection of data, 
as the facts will all be of record, and a simple transcription 
will render them available. In the past census this was 
obtained at the uniform compensation of two cents for each 
death transcribed; and in the six-year area, excepting the 
record for the census year, the transcription was directly to 
cards (punched) by clerks detailed for that purpose. It is 
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also probable that arrangements could be made in some 
places by which the local authorities would furnish the tran 
scription without expense to the office. 

The incomplete portions of present reports could be sup- 
plemented and finished, and data covering a period of twelve 
years, and embracing the records of nearly 2,000,000 deaths, 
treated in exhaustive analysis as a basis for comparisons in 
succeeding reports. 

There would then be available satisfactory records of 
deaths from the nine States classed as registration areas in 
1890, with the probable addition of Maine, which has since 
adopted a system of registration, and possibly some other 
States, and something like 100 cities outside of such regis- 
tration States, all together representing in 1900 a probable 
population of 26,000,000. 

The sanitary district subdivision could be profitably ex- 
tended to other cities in which diverse conditions or peculiar 
groups of population render it desirable. The Board of 
Health of New York city has adopted the census sanitary 
districts, and gives results for the same in the local reports. 

As pointed out by Mr. Wright in his remarks upon the 
plan, its adoption would furnish a powerful stimulus to the 
extension of the registration system to localities where it is 
not now employed. and also to the improvement of existing 
records in the adoption of a uniform kind of certificate or 
return, which would supply all the essential facts required 
for the census compilations in every case, and greatly facili- 
tate the work. 

There is another phase of the subject which should appeal 
strongly to local authorities now charged with the annual 
compilation of statistics in the various States and cities. 
These officers expend in the aggregate large sums in the 
preparation of limited statistical data. The work goes on 
independently in each locality, without uniformity in treat- 
ment or presentation of results, and the reports are com- 
pleted with little or no knowledge of results in other 
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localities, and consequently with little opportunity for 
giving comparative figures. 

Under the plan proposed the central compilation of annual 
statistics from all localities could be accomplished simulta- 
neously in much less time than many of the local authorities 
require for the preparation of their annual reports, and the 
publication would afford certain uniform tables, more exten- 
sive and valuable than most of them attempt, which would 
relieve them of the labor and expense of compiling the same 
and supply comparative data for each other area, permitting 
the local work of this kind to be limited to features of local 
importance and analytical matter, and giving the statistics a 
wider usefulness. 

Assuming the punched card to represent, as it now does, 
the most advantageous means of bringing together individ- 
ual data for tabulation by some mechanical process, the 
transcription to cards could be made and verified as fast as 
the records were received. The work of tabulating requires 
but a short time. 

The delay in the publication of reports heretofore made 
has been due to the necessity of waiting’ for the completion 
of the population details for the subsequent preparation of 
the analysis dependent thereon. The tables containing the 
statistics of deaths for the Eleventh Census were entirely 
completed four years before it was possible to complete the 
analysis. The complex character of the data, partly from 
registration sources, affording fairly accurate death rates, 
and partly from the enumerators, which were entirely inade- 
quate thereto, alse made it unwise to publish the general 
tables of deaths until the analysis was complete and the 
deficiencies indicated, in order to prevent, as far as possible, 
erroneous use of the figures. 

The general limitation of the compilations to those repre- 
senting registration areas removes this objection, and will 
permit the immediate publication of the statistics of deaths 
annually, leaving the analysis of results to be prepared peri- 
odically with all the advantages of larger numbers and more 
extensive periods. 
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In the way of carrying out the provisions of the proposed 
plan in a practical way, and obtaining the best results at the 
least expense and in the shortest time, the following sugges- 
tions are made : — | 

Complete the six-year record 1884-90 by addition of the 
statistics from 1890 to 1896, and analyze, using the popula- 
tion details of 1890 as the basis for average annual death 
rates for the twelve-year period. 

Correspond with the local authorities and request them to 
incorporate in certificates, or forms of returns employed, 
certain inquiries now lacking but essential to the production 
of uniform results. 

Beginning with 1900, compile and issue annual reports 
embracing certain tables, without analysis or with but brief 
comment, in order that the results shall most speedily be 
made public. 

When the population details for 1900 are available, to 
issue independently an analysis of the returns for the census 
year, which may embrace such data as may be desirable 
from the representative non-registration areas. 

In 1904, to combine the results from 1896 to 1904 in an 
analytical volume which would include all registration areas, 
using the population details of 1900 as the basis for average 
annual death rates for the eight years. 

The general idea in these suggestions is to make the results 
public in the shortest possible time for the benefit of local 
statisticians, and by helping them enlist their active codper- 
ation in perfecting the statistics and extending their useful- 
ness ; also, by deferring analysis until the periodical reports, 
to get average annual death rates for a series of years in all 
necessary details in a practicable way. 

The division of the time indicated for the issue of analyt- 
ical reports — one in years ending with 6, covering a twelve- 
year period, and one in years ending with 4, covering an 
eight-year period —is suggested because it will permit the 
fullest use of the statistics already compiled, and the use of 
the actual population details obtained at the decennial enu- 
merations as the intermediate data. This will give uniform 
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results of a certain definite value, covering all of the varied 
details treated in the analysis in Part I, “ Vital and Social 
Statistics of the Eleventh Census,” which cannot be obtained 
in any other way. 

The analysis of the mortality and vital statistics in 1880 
was published in 1885, and that of 1890 in 1896. Hence it 
will be seen that under the suggestions made the future 
reports would issue at about the same intervals after the 
enumerations, but would bring the results up to very nearly 
the date of publication, with the advantage to the public of 
having the annual statistics in advance. 

The suggestion to use the actual population details as the 
basis for calculating average annual rates for a period of 
equal extent before and after the enumeration may meet 
with objection, but it has been fully considered, and is 
advanced as the only practicable plan in a work of this mag- 
nitude and complexity. 

The application of the plan proposed in the manner indi- 
cated would give results of far greater value, at an earlier 
date, and the total cost of all reports for the entire decade 
would be less than the amount expended upon the vital sta- 
tistics of the Eleventh Census. 


LisT OF REGISTRATION CITIES IN NON-REGISTRATION STATES, FOR WHICH DATA ARE 
GIVEN IN THE REPORTS OF THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


Fort Smith, Ark. Evansville, Ind. Stillwater, Minn. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Alameda, Cal. Fort Wayne, Ind. Jackson, Miss. Reading, Pa. 
Fresno, Cal. Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Scranton, Pa. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Laporte, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. Titusville, Pa. 
Oakland, Cal. Terre Haute, Ind. Omaha, Neb. York, Pa. 
Sacramento, Cal. Council Bluffs, Ia. Raleigh, N. C. Charleston, &. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. Davenport, Ia. Chillicothe, O. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
San Jose, Cal. Dubuque, Ia. Cincinnati, O. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Stockton, Cal. Keokuk, Ia. Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. 
Denver, Colo. Muscatine, Ia. Columbus, O. Nashville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Louisville, Ky. Dayton, O. Cleburne, Tex. 
Augusta, Ga. Paducah, Ky. Hamilton, O. Dallas, Tex. 
Savannah, Ga. New Orleans, La. Portsmouth, O. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Aurora, IIl. Lewiston, Me. Springfield, O. Galveston, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. Toledo, O. San Antonio, Tex. 
Galesburg, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Allegheny, Pa. Lynchburg, Va. 
Jacksonville, Ill. Manistee, Mich. Altoona, Pa. Petersburg, Va. 
Ottawa, Ill. Muskegon, Mich. Erie, Pa. Richmond, Va. 
Peoria, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Norristown, Pa. Lacrosse, Wis. 


St. Paul, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


General Francis A. Walker, President of the American Statistical 
Association, died January 5, 1897. We shall not attempt in this 
number to give a complete review of his life, his works, or the honors 
which were conferred upon him. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, elected 
as his successor at the annual meeting, will address the Association, 
April 16, upon the life and work of General Walker. This address 
will be published in the June number of our Publications. 

The following is a brief summary of the principal events of Gen- 
eral Walker’s life: He was born in Boston July 2, 1840. He was 
graduated at Amherst College in 1860, and entered upon the study 
of law. At the outbreak of the Civil War he immediately enlisted 
and served during the larger portion of the war as an adjutant-general. 
At the close he was made brigadier-general by brevet. 

After his military service, President Walker became Instructor in 
Latin and Greek at Williston Seminary, and in 1868 was engaged 
upon the editorial staff of the Springfield Republican. In 1869 he 
was appointed by President Grant to take charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington; and at the age of 
thirty (in 1870) he was made Superintendent of the Ninth Census. 
In 1872 he was Commissioner of Indian Affairs. From 1873 to 
1881 he occupied the chair of Political Economy and History at the 
Sheffield Scientific School. In 1876 he was selected to be Chief of 
the Bureau of Award of the Centennial Exposition. While at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, he was a member of the School Committee 
of New Haven, and of the Board of Education of Connecticut, show- 
ing at this time the active interest in public school education which he 
never lost. He was a lecturer at Johns Hopkins University from 
1877-79. In 1878 he was called upon to represent the United States 
in the Monetary Conference at Paris. In 1878 he became a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, and was Vice-President of that 
body from 1890 until his death, and, in the absence of Dr. Gibbs, pre- 
sided over its last meeting in November, 1896. When the time for 
taking the Tenth Census arrived, President Walker was appointed to 
superintend that work. The Census of 1880 was a greater under- 
taking than any preceding census, and more than twenty volumes 
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was the outcome of the plan. This work established the reputation 
of President Walker in Europe as a statistician of the highest order. 

General Walker became President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1881. In 1883, he was made a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. From 1882-90 he served as a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education ; and as a member 
of the Schoo] Committee of Boston from 1885-88. In 1882 he was 
elected President of the American Statistical Association, a position 
which he held until his death. President Walker became a member 
of the International Statistical Institute in 1885 (Honorary Member 
and President Adjoint, 1893). From 1884-90 he was Chairman, 
Massachusetts Topographical Survey Commission. In 1882, 1883, 
and 1896 President Walker lectured at Harvard University. From 
1885 to 1892 he served as President of the Economic Association. 
In 1888 he was made Correspondent uf the Central Statistical Com- 
mission of Belgium; in 1889 an officer of the French Legion of 
Honor, and in 1893 a Correspondent of the Institute of France. He 
was President of the Massachusetts Military Historical Society from 
1891. From 1892, he was Vice-President of the American Society for 
the Promotion of Profit Sharing. From 1892-94, President Walker 
served his native State as Chairman of the Massachusetts Board of 
World’s Fair Managers. He became a Corresponding Member of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1894. 
Besides serving Boston as a member of the School Committee, Presi- 
dent Walker was a member of the Art Commission from 1890, a 
trustee of the Museum of Fine Arts since 1887, member of the 
Park Commission from 1890 to 1896, and a trustee of the Public 
Library from May, 1896, until his death. 
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Statistics in Hungary. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


STATISTICS IN HUNGARY. 


Geschichte und Organization der amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn. 
By Gustav Bokor. Pp. v, 291. Budapesth. Pester Buchdruckerei 
Actien Gesellschaft, 1896.* 

The statistics of Hungary have been in a large measure a closed 
book to the scholars of western Europe, through the fact that so 
much of the excellent work done by the Hungarian bureau has been 
published in the Magyar tongue only. Certain concessions have 
from time to time been made to western civilization by printing 
documents in German. This, however, has applied largely to the 
annuals and their summary publications, so that it has been difficult 
to penetrate into the detail of the work which has been carried on in 
that country. 

The fact that the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
present bureau coincided with the millenial celebration of the present 
year furnished an occasion for the publication of a work describing 
the history and present activity of the statistical office. From the 
German translation of this work we can for the first time obtain a 
general view of the activity of the Hungarian office in all its details. 

While the interest of such work is largely local, it must in certain 
aspects appeal toa much larger circle. Among the statisticians of 
the United States, at least, questions of organization occupy at the 
present time a prominent place, and the record of what has been 
accomplished in foreign lands is a valuable addition to our informa- 
tion. 

Since its foundation twenty-five years ago the Hungarian office 
has been under the direction of two men highly esteemed by their 
professional associates in other countries — Karl Keleti, and Josef 
Jekelfalussy, the present director. The present high standard of the 
office is largely due to their efforts. They have always held to the 
highest ideals in statistical work as the proper aim of the office. 
Armed at first with very inadequate resources, the science and skill 


* Translation of the original Hungarian edition. 
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of Keleti were unable to make the results of much value in compari- 
son with similar work of western governments. The meeting of the 
International Statistical Congress at Budapesth in 1876 was the 
occasion for revision of the organization of the bureau, and larger 
appropriations for its use. With the improvement of the material 
conditions the scientific work of the bureau has moved forward pro- 
gressively, until at the present time it stands in the first rank. 

The problems of a thorough statistical service in Hungary differ 
in some respects from those which prevail elsewhere. Not only have 
the statistical organs had to struggle with the unwillingness of the 
legislature to grant the necessary appropriations, but in the compara- 
tively backward educational condition of the country, with the general 
indifference and distrust of the people toward all statistical inquiries, 
it has been especially difficult to find throughout the country suitable 
agents for the conduct of statistical work. As time has progressed 
this difficulty has been gradually overcome, first through the increas- 
ing intelligence of the population, and second through the extreme 
centralization of all statistical work. It is a fundamental principle of 
the activity of the bureau that no part of the statistical work except 
the observation of facts shall be conducted outside of the central 
office. Through the adoption of individual cards as a basis for all 
work, it has been possible to confine the work of the observers to the 
most direct and simple registration of facts, and to examine, by very 
thorough supervision, the work which they do. 

Extreme centralization is the solution which in Hungary has per- 
mitted the development of thorough and accurate statistical work. 
The burden of the work is thrown upon the central office, which is 
best able to bear it. In earlier days an attempt was made to subject 
all aspirants for office to a statistical examination, but in the absence 
of statistical training in general education the plan proved a failure. 
At the present time those who fulfill the preliminary conditions for 
employment in the public service of Hungary are required, after they 
have been one year in the office, to pass a statistical examination. 
This arrangement is in many respects highly commendable, and well 
worthy of the attention of all who are concerned in acquiring for 
statistical offices a trained and efficient force of employees. 

In distinction from many European bureaus which publish simply 
volumes of undigested tables, the Hungarian office has held it a part 
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of its duty to interpret the results it publishes. A preliminary text 
accompanies each volume, setting forth the main results which the 
tables contain, and furnishing the calculations of the percentages 
and ratios necessary to the understanding of their significance. The 
experience uf many offices in the United States furnishes ample evi- 
dence that such explanatory text can be made of great value. 

The work of the bureau is too extensive to be noted in detail, but 
certain aspects of it deserve mention. The last census contained a 
very unusual feature in the record of occupations. Each employee 
was asked to give, in addition to his occupation, the name and ad- 
dress of his employer. In spite of the enormous labor entailed, the 
facts thus given were verified by inquiries addressed to the employ- 
ers. This laborious work was not for verification only, but for the 
purpose of obtaining a distribution of the population according to 
industries as well as occupations. Such a distribution is lacking in 
the census volumes of other nations. 

With a like exactness the trade statistics have beeu collected in 
recent years. At the outset the bureau found a very summary and 
unsatisfactory registration of the commercial movement. Articles 
were designated in large groups only, while at present, by dint of 
persistent effort, an exact description of the wares shipped has been 
obtained. A model census of agriculture was taken in 1895. At 
the present time reforms are planned in the school and criminal sta- 
tistics. Hitherto the records of schools prepared by ‘Jocal authorities 
have constituted the only source of information. It is proposed to 
prepare in each locality lists of all the children in the legal school 
age, three to fourteen years. In some places the list is to take the 
form of cards for each scholar. These lists are to be sent to the 
schools, where the authorities are to indicate opposite the name of 
each child that it is enrolled in the school. If the child is not 
enrolled the parents are to be summoned before the authorities for 
explanation. If such explanation is that the child is at school in 
another locality, they must be able to show a permission of the local 
authorities, countersigned by the school authorities to which the 
child has been sent. From such material it is hoped to gain accu- 
rate school statistics. 

In the field of criminal statistics every case brought before the 
magistrates is to be recorded on a “case” card and a personal card. 
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When the case is finished so far as the particular jurisdiction is con- 
cerned, it goes through the Statistical Bureau. On the other hand, 
the personal card follows the accused, either to prison of to a higher 
court, and is not completed until the ultimate release of the prisoner 
through acquittal or completion of sentence. Through this system 
it is hoped to do away with some of the anomalies of present statisti- 
cal methods in many countries which deal with cases and not with 
persons. 

The work of Dr. Bokor, who is connected with the bureau, bears 
testimony to the competence of its officials. It is thoroughly objec- 
tive, comprehensive, and quite outspoken where criticism seemed 
necessary. No attempt is made to conceal defects of methods and 
defective work, but the entire operation is recorded with rare candor. 
In view of the difficulties overcome and the real progress recorded 
in many lines of inquiry, we can warmly appreciate the satisfaction 
which the author has evidently felt in the preparation of his work. 
R. P. F. 


BERTILLON’S TREATISE. 


Cours élementaire de statistique conforme au programme arrété 
par le Conseil Supérieur de Statistique pour l’examen d’admission 
dans diverses administrations publiques. By Dr. Jacques Bertillon, 
Chef des Travaux Statistiques of Paris, France. Three parts. 
Pp. 599. Paris, 1895. 

This work opens with a brief historical survey of statistical inquiry 
as it has been developed in different parts of the world. The second 
portion treats of the technique of statistics; the third of methods, 
including such topics as coefficients, averages. and graphic representa- 
tion ; the fourth and principal part, of the organization of statistical 
bureaus in France and other countries ; and the last, of the elements 
of demography. The historical survey is very condensed, only a 
page, for example, being given to the United States; and here the 
information is not in all cases brought down to date, as, for example, 
regret is expressed at the lack of transportation statistics in the 
United States. The author evidently overlooked not only the navi- 
gation statistics published by the Treasury Department, but also the 
annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The work 
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is especially strong on the administrative side, about one-half being 
devoted to a detailed account of the organization of statistical offices. 
Dr. Bertillon has made a special study of occupation statistics, and 
naturally devotes considerable space to the various schedules which 
have been prepared, and in this portion numerous schedules used in 
different ccuntries are reproduced, which should be of suggestive 
service to the official statistician. 

Of special value to the student are the summaries of answers given 
to questionaires sent to different countries. This is well illustrated in 
the chapter on criminal statistics. In reply to the question, Since 
what time have statistics been uniformly published on crime? the fol- 
lowing replies are given: Germany, 1882; England, 1805, imperfect 
until 1857; Austria, 1845; Belgium, 1826, improved in 1840; 
Scotland, 1868; Spain, 1859-62, then an interruption, regular since 
1883; France, 1825; Hungary, 1867; Italy, 1861; the Nether- 
lands, 1847; Russia, 1872. 

The information throughout the volume is much fuller for France 
than for other countries. The student of comparative social eco- 
nomics will here be put in the most convenient way upon the track 


of desired material. 
D. R. D. 


AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS. 


A Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1895- 
1896. by T. A. Coghlan, is an extremely useful compendium of 
information. ‘The author, who is government statistician of New 
South Wales, has brought to his task of collecting the statistical 
information relative to Australasia, not only a patient industry and a 
wide familiarity with actual conditions, but also a keen statistical 
judgment and a clear discrimination as to the value of statistical 
results. An elaborate explanatory text places the reader in posses- 
sion of the information necessary to appreciate the significance of the 
figures recorded. As a source of information the work has the addi- 
tional merit as regarding the colonies as a unit, the discussion being 
based upon the colonies as a whole and not upon the separate colonies 
successively. In this respect it is much more convenient as a refer- 
ence book than the familiar Statesman’s Year Book, where each 
colony is treated separately. 
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The work contains an unusually complete statistical survey of the 
countries of which it treats. Not only are all of the topics susceptible 
of statement included in the work, but the figures are utilized to the 
fullest extent through numerous calculations of relative figures. The 
author intends not only an exposition of present conditions, but also 
a comparison with the past. So far as the figures permit they begin 
with the year 1861, though in some cases, notably in regard to min- 
eral productions, the figures of an earlier date are also given. Thus 
the work concains an excellent picture of the really extraordinary. 
development of the Australasian colonies. One cannot but be im- 
pressed by the remarkable results which have been achieved in this 
section of the world, where the task of providing a people for the 
continent has been carried on with the rapidity which characterizes a 
modern effort, and by the improved appliances of our nineteenth 
century civilization. R.P.F. 


MUHLEMAN’S MONETARY SYSTEM. 


Monetary Systems of the World. By Maurice L. Muhleman. Re- 
vised edition. New York, 1897. Pp. 239. 

The first edition has been enlarged by the addition of a chapter 
upon the law and history of legal tender in the United States. As 
the author states, “ the monetary statistics of the United States have 
been brought down to the close of the fiscal year (June 30) 1896; 
and those of other countries to dates as nearly corresponding thereto as 
possible.” New tables are introduced, among them tables giving the 
growth of the United States banks from 1872 to 1895, and one show- 
ing the ratio of earnings and dividends by sections of the country. 
In the chapter on the Volume of Money of the United States there 
is a table introduced showing the amounts of certain forms of paper 
money issued during the Civil War, outstanding at the close of the 
years 1864 to 1872, inclusive. In the chapter on the British Empire, 
besides the amount of the coinage of the several classes of coins for 
the imperial mint from 1816 to 1895, the amounts which the Aus- 
tralian mints have coined are given, also the coinage of special pieces 
for the colonies. The report of the National Bank of Greece is 
extended in the chapter on the Latin Union. In the chapter Other 
European Countries the tables of the coinage of Russia are extended. 
The Note Issues and Reserves of Europe, June, 1896, are given in 
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an additional table in the chapter Volume of the World’s Money. 
The change in the money supply of the United States is given, also 
an analysis of the banking institutions in the United States at certain 
periods. The chapter Clearing-House System is considerably en- 
larged (pp. 183-84). A table of index numbers and prices is given 
in the chapter International Exchanges. Party platform declara- 
tions are added under the heading International Monetary Confer- 


ences. D. R. Dz 


STASISTICS OF POVERTY. 


In the Charities Record, published in Baltimore, February 18, 
1897, is a compilation of the statistics of need as given by six different 
charity organization societies in Denver, Pueblo, Lincoln, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and Providence. 

These figures cover 10,009 families. In the table given below 
the percentages of the chief causes of need, as averaged by these 
six cities, are compared with the percentages in New York (1884 
families) and Baltimore (966 families). Two causes given in the 
West, “failure of crops” and “ gambling,” are thrown out, as also 
“ mortgage loans,” given as a cause of need by the Cincinnati Society. 


CHIEF CAUSE OF NEED. 


Poorly paid employment 

Lack of Employment 

Insufficient employment. ...............- 
Unhealthy or dangerous employment 
Ignorance of English 

Insanity of bread winner. 
Imprisonment of bread winner. ..........- 


Neglect of relatives 
Abandonment of children by parents 


| Percentage | Percentage | Percentage ' 
in in in Six 
New York. Baltimore. | Other Cities. i 
| 3.66 4.00 8.45 
Lage 32 80 98 
1.27 3.70 4.09 
| 81.20 27.90 31.86 
10.57 15.10 3.65 / 
| 06 10 
37 .30 
| 69 .20 48 
1,00 80 62 
Physical defects... 1.38 3.20 1.89 
Nature and location of abode.............. -16 1.00 09 ‘ 
64 1.40 1.34 
Intemperance. 13.43 6.20 | 6.14 
Roving disposition. 80 1.00 2.90 
Cause 42 40 2.13 
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It is interesting to note the differences and the resemblances in 
these three columns of figures. ‘ No male support” is a more im- 
portant factor in the West, and, very naturally, “ roving’ disposition ” 
shows and increase there. ‘ Shiftlessness and inefficiency ” shows an 
increase in the last column which must be due, in part at least, to 
difference in point of view. ‘“Intemperance” is a much larger 
cause in New York, though even there it shows no such control of 
the situation as some temperance workers claim for it. The * eighty 
to ninety per cent” of the prohibition orator is sadly shrunken in 
these returns, and will always be in any impartial investigation. 
Taking “lack of employment” and “insufficient employment ” 
together it will be found that there is a variation of fourteen per cent 
in the three columns; but the next most important cause of need, 
*“* sickness,” shows a variation of less than two per cent. 


In the 7ransactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, 1895-96, 
Mr. George Rooke reviews and comments on the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. Mr. Rooke considers carefully 
the cost, extent, and causes of old-age pauperism. The table given, 
showing total expenditure for paupers for the years 1861, 1871, 
1881, and 1891, shows that although in comparing the years 1861 
and 1891 the cost of in-maintenance shows an increase of £917,000, 
that of outdoor relief shows a decrease of £612,000; so that the 
combined cost has remained nearly stationary. With regard to the 
amount of aged pauperism, Sir Hugh Owen states that in 1892 there 
were in England and Wales 1,372,000 persons over sixty-five years 
of age. Of these there were : — 


Mr. Rooke attributes much of the aged pauperism to the Poor 
Law. He gives the following incident : — 

“ A gentleman in a West Midland county started a savings bank 
in his village, and, of course, reasoned with his villagers on the duty 
and advantage of providing for old age, when one of his smock- 
frocked neighbors pointed out that ‘if he and his “ missus ” saved all 
they could be expected to do, the result in old age would be £4 6d. 
per week, which others got on applying to their parish without saving 
a penny; and he wanted to know how much better he would be off 


than the others.’ ” 


\ 
\ 

In-door Paupers. Out-door. 

Male, ......- . 68,000 95,000 

Female, ...... . 46,000 192,000 

Total, . . . 114,000 287,000 
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NOTES. 


Financial Reform Almanac for 1897. London. Pp. 316. 

The special subjects taken up in this annual are the agricultural 
rating act; local taxation ; finances of local authorities ; death duties ; 
the income tax; land tax; savings banks; expenditures for war 
preparations ; the progress of free trade during the past year. In 
addition to the ordinary electoral statistics, particulars are given in 
regard to the cost of elections. The total cost of the candidature of 
each candidate is given, and also the cost per head of voters polled. 


Eighth Annual Report by the Chief Labor Correspondent on Trade 
Unions, 1894-95. London, 1896. Pp. xxix, 515. 

There has been a great increase in the number of trade anions cov- 
ered by the successive reports in this series. The first report of 1887 
dealt only with 18 of the principal trade unions; the present report 
covers 1250. This great increase has been mainly among the unreg- 
istered societies. It has been, therefore, found necessary to confine 
the financial statements to 100 of the principal trade unions. The 
membership has increased between 1891 and 1895 from 1,019,014 to 
1,330,104. The funds at the present time amount to £1,938,795. 
Returns are given showing the expenditures for the various benefits 
in detail. 

Third Annual Report of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, 1895-96, with Abstract of Labour Statistics. London, 1896. 
Pp. xxviii, 200. 

It is announced that special investigations are being made in addi- 
tion to those on which annual reports are regularly published, giving 
fluctuations in employment in various trades ; agricultural wages and 
earnings ; the history of women’s employment in certain industries ; 
and the wages of domestic servants. Materials are also being col- 
lected with a view to the annual publication of an abstract of foreign 
labor statistics. Mr. Schloss’ report on Contracts Given Out by 
Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen is now complete. 


The Contemporary Review for February, 1897, contains an article 
entitled The Religious Statistics of England and Wales, by Howard 
Evans. The statistics are based upon the reports of the various 
official year books of the most important denominational bodies. 
The difficulties, however, of compiling these statistics are great, as 
summaries are by no means uniform. The author is unable to pro- 
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duce exact statistics for the Roman Catholics or for the Jews. He 
assumes, however, that there are at least 2,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and aliens, who are altogether outside the pale of what he 
calls Christian population. Calling the population 30,000,000, this 
leaves 28,000,000 to account for. The statistics are arranged under 
communicants, Sunday schools, and sittings. 


An exhaustive report of over 1300 pages, showing in detail the 
sickness and mortality experience of Friendly Societies in England, 
has just been published. These statistics cover the period for 1876 
to 1880, thus supplementing previous inquiries. There is also a new 
inquiry showing corresponding particulars for females, based on 
experience during the years 1856 to 1875. 

“It thus appears that a man entering a society at 20 would not 
expect to average one week of sickness a year for over 11 years. 
His age would be 49 before two weeks a year might be looked for, 
and 56 before three weeks might be expected. After that age, how- 
ever, the number of weeks’ sickness increases with very great rapidity 
to over four weeks at 60, twelve at 70, twenty-five at 80, and forty- 
five at 90. The rate of mortality in a similar manner is compara- 
tively light at young ages and middle life, increasing rapidly after age 
50. Among females sickness is higher than among males up to age 
54, and generally less above that age. This is the first published 
table giving the sickness experience of females. It is, therefore, 
unique and of great value.” 


The creation of limited liability companies is recorded by the 


Deutsche Oekonomist as follows : — 

Capital. 
Marks. 

128,483,700 

149,711,100 

112,456,000 
68,667,404 
28,864,700 


488,182,904 


“An abstract of the French census of 1896 shows that, compared 
with that of 1891, the population increased by 175,027 souls. A 
report on the census by the Minister of the Interior endeavors to 
settle the regrets so frequently expressed at the slow rate of increase 
in the population, by remarking that the real increase in the French 
element was really greater, or 249,334, as the diminution of 74,307 


\ 
| 
1,152 
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in the number of foreigners in the five years, or from 1,101,798 to 
1,027,491, had to be added to the increase of 175,027 in the French, 
the places of the mission 74,307 foreigners having been taken by the 
same number of French nationals. The Minister, however, admits 
that the nationality law of 1889 and the law of 1893 for the protec- 
tion of the national labor by placing foreign workmen under police 
surveillance, may have had some effect in the decrease of the alien 
element. It would be of interest to know how many of the 74,307 
persons have been converted from foreigners to Frenchmen under 
compulsion or from ignorance of the law of 1893 which declares to 
be irrevocably French children born in France of foreign parents, 
unless they perform some vexatious formalities within a year of 
attaining their majority.”— The Economist, February 6, 1897 ; p. 204. 


In The Dairy Industry in Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota, by John H. Monrad (Bulletin No. 16 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry), attention 
is called to an increase in the system of short-term tenantry on farms 
in the above States. ‘“ The extension of dairying and progressive 
farming in any form is likely to be very slow where this system pre- 
vails. It is usual to find in almost every town and village in these 
States capitalists or their agents who own several farms, and who 
rent them on shares. This would not be very objectionable if the 
farms were leased for terms of ten years or more ; but the one-year 
term is very common, if not the rule.” 

Statistics are given showing the extent and value of the dairy 
interests in these States. The figures show the average milch cow 
for this region to be an animal of very doubtful profit, for in South 
Dakota, which makes the best showing, the gross income per cow in 
milk would be but $15 a year. 


* The Committee on Municipal Administration of the New York 
Reform Club, under the editorship of Mr. Robert C. Brooks, has 
published an extensive bibliography of municipal administrations and 
city committees, pp. 224. The bibliography contains some 6000 
entries. In the author list 2300 separate titles are printed under the 
names of 1400 different authors, 1900 of the titles being in the Eng- 
lish language (about one-fourth of them being British); 150 in 
French; 120 in German; 80 in Italian; and 50 in Spanish. The 
subject list also contains references to 1000 anonymous works. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN STATIS- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following report was read by the Secretary at the annual 
meeting of the American Statistical Association, held January 15, 
1897. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the American Statistical Association : 


This Association has lost its President. President Walker became 
a member of this Association in 1876, and, upon the death of Dr. 
Jarvis, was elected to its presidency, January, 1883. I need not add 
how efficiently he has performed his duties. No interest was nearer 
to his heart. At great inconvenience, oftentimes, he was always punct- 
ual in attendance and brought to these gatherings an eager interest, 
an intellectual sympathy and courtesy, never failing. ‘To your Secre- 
tary he was a constant adviser and helper; and at every step in the 
development of the later growth of this Association he has been the 
moving spirit. 

In addition to the death of President Walker, I have to record the 
deaths of George A. Butler, E. J. Donnell, Wm. O. Grover, M. D. 
Harter, George O. Carpenter, Charles F. Abbott, S. C. Peck, and 
John R. Lionberger. 

Mr. George O. Carpenter was a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Association, and, while he did not take an active inter- 
est, was always sympathethic in the work of the Association. 

The membership of the Association during the past year has not 
varied greatly. The present membership is 475 as compared with 
470 a yearago. During the year 48 new members have been elected ; 
there have been 9 deaths, 33 resignations, and 1 has been dropped, 
making a loss of 43. The net gain, therefore, has been 5. The 
number of life members is 22. If we subtract this and the number 
of honorary members, 6, from the 475 total membership, we have 
447 paying members. To this may be added 68 subscribers, mostly 
libraries. This, on the present basis, gives us a total income of, say 
$900. 

The Association has a foreign exchange list of 120 names, and a 
domestic exchange list of 44. 

During the past year the Association has published Nos. 33, 34, 
and a double number, 35 and 36. Our issues for the year 1896 are, 
therefore, complete. Our publication has been somewhat restricted 
during the past year in order, if possib’e, to allow our treasury to 
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recover from the strain which has been placed upon it in the past. 
Our former printer, Mr. W. J. Schofield, who so efficiently served us 
for many years, died during the past spring, and in the settlement of 
the estate it was found necessary for us to meet bills which the 
printer had neglected to present at an earlier date. This exhausted 
the funds of the treasury, but the temporary demand was kindly met 
by our Treasurer, who made a loan to the Association. The funds 
of the Association amount to nearly $5,000, but it seemed unwise 
with the present low values of securities to sacrifice any of the invest- 
ments which had been made of the funds of the Association. There 
is no doubt that, by the retrenchment which has been made in print- 
ing, this loan can be speedily paid back, and the Association can pro- 
ceed without lessening its investments. 

The committee of the American Statistical Association appointed 
to codperate with the committee of the American Economic Associa- 
tion to urge the appointment of a permanent census bureau has per- 
formed such duties as seemed proper to the associated committee. 
Messrs. Falkner, Gould, and your Secretary were appointed a sub- 
committee. A memorial was drawn up and presented to the full 
committees at a meeting in New York a few weeks ago, and as a 
result a memorial has been presented to Congress. 

A further step in the development of the Association’s activities, 
which will lead to good results, it is believed, has been taken in 
authorizing the members living in or near Washington to hold meet- 
ings for scientific discussion. The first meeting was held on the 
evening of December 31, 1896, in Washington. Our late honored 
President made the opening address, followed by papers by Colonel 
Wright on the plan for a Permanent Census Bureau, and by Mr. 
King on Registration Statistics. 
Davis R. Dewey, Secretary. 


Membership, January, 470 
Additions, 1896, . . « 48 


Deaths, 
Resignations, 
Dropped, 


Loss, 


Membership, 1897, 
Subscribers, . . 
Foreign exchanges, 
Domestic exchanges, 
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MISCELLANY. 


SAUERBECK’S PRICE INDEX. 


A letter has been published by Mr. Sauerbeck under date of 
January 12, 1897, from which extracts and tables are taken as 
follows : — 

The following are the annual index numbers of the prices of 
45 commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-1877 being 
100:— 


69 68 


The index number for last year is the lowest on record, and this is 
principally caused by the unprecedentedly low prices, in the aggre- 
gate, of articles of food. Some articles — wheat, barley, rice and 
butter — were indeed higher than in the previous year, though the 
difference of the annual averages was not very great, but maize and 
potatoes were lower than ever, and all classes of meat were distinctly 
cheaper than in 1895. Prime beef and mutton had been lower in 
1887, but middling and inferior beef and mutton, and pork and 
bacon, have not experienced such low averages since 1852. Sugar 
was on the average if anything rather higher, owing to speculative 
movements early in the year, but coffee, particularly the lower kinds, 
was much cheaper. In the case of materials, iron, copper and lead, 
cotton, jute, merino wool, and timber were higher ; tin, coals, hemp, 
English wool, hides, tallow, palm oil, olive oil, linseed oil and petro- 
leum were lower. 

* * * * 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index num- 

bers compare thus : — 


Feb. Sept. Dec. 1895. July. Oct. Nov. Dec. 1896 
Food, ... . 63.8 64.3 60.4 60.0 64.7 64.6 63.9 
Materials,. . . 57.0 62.9 61.8 58.6 61.1 61.2 60.6 
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While articles of food stand now 6 per cent higher than a year ago, 
materials are 2 per cent lower, and the rise of the general average 
only amounts to 1 per cent. 

Eleven articles out of 45 contained in my tables showed in the 
course of the year records of lowest prices, viz.: barley, oats, maize, 
house coals in London, Manilla hemp, tallow, olive oil and linseed 
oil, the lowest of the century, and potatoes, pork and bacon, the low- 
est since 1852. 

The average price of silver was 303d., against 29d. in 1895. It 
was strongly favored by the Russian currency requirements, which 
absorbed a fair proportion of the production, and also by a good 
demand for India and Japan. It stood at 30,%d. at the end of 1895, 
improved in February, and was worth about 31}d. on the average 
from March to July; since then it declined gradually and stood at 
20} 3d. at the end of 1896. The index numbers were as follows 
(60.84d. per oz. being the parity of 154 silver to 1 gold = 100) : — 

. 49 End of 1895 . . . . 50.2 
505 “ 18996... . 49.0 

The improvement in general trade, noticed since the middle of 
1895, made further progress in several branches during the past year, 
while other branches were unfavorably affected by the uncertainty 
of affairs and the return of depression in the United States. Other 
countries in nearly every direction, the East and Australia, South 
America and South Africa, have considerably increased their pur- 
chases. Agriculturists in Europe and North America ought to be in 
a rather better position, thanks to the higher prices of wheat, rye and 
barley; the iron and ship building trades are very busy, and the 
exports of manufactured iron, of railway material and machinery, 
prove that there is again more enterprise. It is, therefore, surprising 
that prices, particularly of raw materials, but also of some articles of 
food, cannot be lifted to a greater extent, and the only explanation 
apart from the lack of confidence in the Uunited States is that either 
present crops or the general increase of production during the last 
ten years have been so great that consumption has been unable to 
cope with it. The hope, pretty generally entertained, that the result 
of the presidential election in the United States would cause a return 
of confidence and an amelioration in that country, has so far not been 
realized, but the excess of its exports over imports continues on an 
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unusually large scale, and it is only reasonable to expect that the 
country will soon have to increase the imports of goods again, instead 
of taking gold, with the effect of improving prices. 


Mr. SAUERBECK’S INDEX NUMBERS. 
(To which is added the annual average price of silver in London.) 


Index-number of | Index-number of Annual Average 
45 Principal Silver. Price of Silver in 
Commodities. 100 = 60.84d. London. 


| 
| 
Years. 
a. 
1867 to 1877 100 100 re 
1874 102 95.8 58 5-16 
! 1875 96 93.3 56 3-4 
1876 86.7 52 3-4 
i 1877 90.2 54 7-8 
1878 86.4 52 9-16 
1879 84.2 51 1-4 
i | 1880 85.9 521-4 
&g 1881 85.0 51 11-16 
1882 84.9 515-8 
1883 $3.1 50 9-16 
1884 83.3 50 11-16 
1885 79.9 48 5-8 
| 1886 69 74.3 45 3-8 
! 1887 68 73.0 445-8 
1888 70 70.4 42 7-8 
| 1889 72 70.2 42 11-16 
| 1890 72 78.4 47 11-16 
| 1891 72 74.1 45 1-16 
} 1892 68 65.4 39 13-16 
T 1893 68 58.6 35 5-8 
1844 63 47.6 28 15-16 
qt 1895 62 49.1 29 7-8 
Jan. 1896 61.4 50.5 30 3-4 
| Feb. 1896 61.4 51.3 31 3-16 
| Mar. 1896 60.7 51.4 311-4 
Apr. 189 60.3 51.1 31 1-16 
} May 1896 60.1 51.3 31 3-16 
June 1896 59.3 51.8 31 1-2 
| July 1896 59.2 51.6 313-8 
. Aug. 1896 59.7 50.4 30 11-16 
Sept. 1896 61.3 49.8 30 5-16 
Oct. 1896 62.6 49.3 30 
Nov. 1896 62.6 49.1 29 7-8 
Dec. 1896 62.0 49.0 29 13-16 
Jan. 1897 62.0 48.8 29 11-16 
| 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Criticism of commercial statistics is again illustrated in the follow- 
ing letter recently published in the London Economist: 


Sir,— With the growing competition with Germany our Board of 
Trade returns are more keenly scrutinized, and conclusions as to our 
trade with that country are drawn from it by our economists and 
statesmen. Unfortunately it is evident that these returns are mis- 
leading. Our imports from Germany last year are stated to amount 
to £27,567,000, while Holland is credited with having sent us £29,- 
275,000 of goods, although the latter is not a manufacturing country. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the industrial western and 
southern portions of Germany take the natural trade route along the 
banks of the Rhine through Dutch ports for this country. Holland 
is therefore credited with undoubtedly an énormous share of trade 
which actually belongs to Germany. As a proof that such is the 
case, take the item of wine. Holland, although not a wine-producing 
country, is credited to have sent us during 1896 of that commodity 
to the value of £348,718, while Germany, whose hocks are exten- 
sively consumed in this country, only figures with £56,386. It is 
apparent that all the wine credited to Holland came really from Ger- 
many. Take another item. Silk broad-stuffs are supposed to have 
been imported from Holland last year to the extent of £1,625,074, 
while all the other countries are only reported to have sent us of such 
goods to the amount of £394,000. Now Crefeld, the great seat of 
the German silk industry, lies hard on the borders of Holland, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the bulk of the silk goods supposed 
to have been imported from Holland really came from Germany. I 
have not sufficient particulars to extend this inquiry, nor am I in a 
position to state to what an extent our reported exports of £8,350,000 
to Holland may be actually intended for Germany, Switzerland, and 
Northern Italy. This. however, seems certain, that our Board of 
Trade returns are not up to the requirements of the present time, 
and, having regard to the importance of full and reliable information 
in regard to the flow and drift of our trade, I hope you will use your 
great influence to have this subject more fully ventilated. 

Yours respectfully, Max. L. Samuet. 

London, February 23, 1897. 


The same subject is touched upon be M. Yves Guyot in the Journal 
des Economistes. The matter is summarized in the London Eeono- 
mist of January 23, 1897, as follows : — 

M. Yves Guyot contributes to the Journal des Economistes an inter- 


esting study on Comparative International Trade. It need scarcely 
be said that the writer is one of the few Free-traders remaining in 
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France. He devotes a part of his paper to a refutation of Mr. 
Williams’ volume, “ Made in Germany,” and of a similar work by 
M. Schwob, published in France under the title of “ Danger 
Allemand,” with the view of showing that France has suffered a 
‘** Commercial Sedan.” For the comparative tables contained in his 
article, M. Yves Guyot has gone to the best available authorities, 
namely, the official returns issued in the different countries ; but some 
remarkable discrepancies may be observed between the returns of 
each country when compared with those of the others. The years 
referred to are not stated, but it may be taken for granted that they 
were the most recent at the time the paper was written, that is to 
say, 1895. For example, the English returns of imports from Ger- 
many are set down at a value of £26,900,000, while the German 
returns of the exports to England are given at £33,750,000. The 
English returns of exports to Germany are stated at £32,700,000, 
while the German returfs acknowledge only a value of £26,815,000 
of imports from England. Usually the estimates of the values of 
merchandise are higher in the importing country than in the export- 
ing one, as freight and insurance have to be added to the cost; but 
in the case of England and Germany the same merchandise is returned 
at nearly 20 per cent less when imported than when previously ex- 
ported. In the trade between England and other leading countries 
similar differences in the amounts are exhibited, but in the returns 
for France and the United States the balance is the other way, and 
may be explained, but in a measure only, by the freight and insurance. 
Thus the English returns estimate the imports from France at £47.- 
470,583, and the exports to France at £20,324,908, while the French 
returns show exports to England amounting to only £40,096,000, 
and imports from England to £19,856,000. In the trade of England 
with the United States, English returns give £86,548,860 of imports 
from the United States, and £44,067,703 of exports. ‘The American 
returns show £76,820,000 of exports to England, and £31,820,000 
only of imports from England. Evidently conclusions on the balance 
of trade between two countries drawn from official statistics must be 
received with more than a grain of salt, as they depend on the returns 
of the country chosen for the factors of the comparison. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE. 


A compilation of statistics has been made by the United States 
Civil Service Commission showing the number of positions in both 
the classified and the unclassified parts of the Executive civil service 
on June 30, 1896, and showing in detail the number of employees in 
each of the several departments, offices, and commissions. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics for the Executive branch : — 
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‘THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 
Classified by compensation, the number of positions is as follows: 
Class A, any amount less than $720 
Class B, $720 to less than $840 
Class C, $840 to less than $900 
Class D, $900 to less than $1,000 
Class E, $1,000 to less than $1,200. 
Class 1, $1,200 to less than $1,400 
Class 2, $1,400 to less than $1,600 
Class 3, $1,600 to less than $1,800 
Class 4, $1,800 to less than $2,000 
Class 5, $2,000 to less than $2,500 
Total classified by compensation 
Examining surgeons for pensions 
Presidential offices not confirmed by Senate 
Total for examination 
Classified, but excepted from examination: 
Private secretaries and confidential clerks 
Cashiers in custom-houses 
Cashiers in post-offices 
Deputy collectors of customs 
Assistant postmasters 
Attorneys and assistant attorneys. 
Total excepted places. 
Positions now held by Indians in the Indian service 
Total classified service 


Total employment of labor, navy-yard registration 
Total covered by civil service rules and regulations 


THE UNCLASSIFIED SERVICE. 

Excluded from classification under Rule III, section 8: 

Clause (a), $300 or under and partially employed 

Clause (b), detailed for civil duty 

Clause (c), employed in foreign country 

Clause (d), quasi-naval or military, enlisted for term of years. . 

Total excluded from classification 

Presidential officers confirmed by Senate 
Laborers or workmen below classification 
Positions not yet classified: 


Government directors, Union Pacific Railroad 
Clerks in first-class post-offices (not free delivery).. ........... 


Total unclassified service 

Total classified service 

Total employment of labor under Navy regulations 

Total dealt with by United States Civil Service Commission 


Total executive civil service 
It will be seen that of the places still unclassified, more than two- 
thirds are the fourth-class postmasterships. 
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19,744 
8,617 
1,666 
10,605 
18,179 
6,770 
4,701 | 
1,563 
1,570 
1,131 
75,056 | 
4,120 
79,212 
781 | 
| 
82,054 
_ 5,063 
87,117 
4,670 | 
| 
R44 } 
5,570 
4,815 
5 | 
Clerks in second-class post-offices (not free delivery)........... 575 
Clerks in third-class post-offices (not free delivery)............. 1,718 
Clerks in fourth-class post-offices (not free delivery)........... 2,512 
91,600 
82,343 
5,063 
87,117 
| 
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GROWTH OF BRITISH POPULATION. 


The following paragraph taken from the London Times, February 
5, 1897, compares the growth of the population of Great Britain with 
that of Germany, which is rapidly becoming an important commercial 
rival : — 


The memorandum of the Board of Trade gives the increase of 
population during the last 25 years in the countries mentioned as 
follows: France, two millions; United Kingdom, eight millions ; 
Germany, 11 millions ; and United States, 31 millions. The increase 
of the United States includes that of the colored population. Dealing 
only with white populations, that of Germany appears to have in- 
creased faster than that of Great Britain by three millions. But 
precisely within the last five-and-twenty years the habit has grown in 
the families of the United Kingdom of sending members of the 
younger generation to the colonies. The natural increase to be ex- 
pected from these branches of the family has taken place outside the 
limits of the United Kingdom. We look for it in the records of the 
colonies, and we find that, as nearly as they can be stated, the figures 
for the years 1871 and 1895 are as follows. It should be said that, 
owing to irregularities in the census, the figures for South Africa are 
only approximate. They include the white population alone : — 


WHITE POPULATION IN THE SELF-GOVERNING BRITISH COLONIES. 


1871 1895 
_ Dominion of Canada.. ....... 3,635,024 5,083,424 
00000000 250,000 500,000 
5,809,794 | 9,821,793 


Thus in 25 years, while Germany has gained upon us by three mil- 
lions at the heart of the Empire, we have gained four millions at the 
outskirts, and the total gains in both cases stand thus: Germany, 11 
millions ; Great Britain, 12 millions. The result given in the momo- 
randum of the Board of Trade is reversed, and British increase of 
population, instead of being less, is greater than that of Germany. 


TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM. 


The following paragraphs taken from the London Economist of 
January 23, 1897, summarize the growth of trade in the United 
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Kingdom during the year 1896. The conclusions are based on the 
returns of the Board of Trade : — 


Resulting from this close investigation of these figures it is seen : — 

1. That the total trade of the kingdom, which in 1895 advanced 
in its declared value by £21,000,000, has now progressed by £36,- 
000,000 more. Of this £25,500,000 is found to be due to increases 
in quantity, and £10,447,000 to have arisen from better average 
prices. The share in this growth belonging to the imports is £25,- 
000,000, and to the British exports £14,000,000, subject to a reduc- 
tion of £3,000,000 for a diminution in the re-exports, which, however, 
being so much less of the original imports removed to other countries, 
really means an addition to the value reserved for home use. 

2. Of the £25,000,000 by which the value of the imports has in- 
creased, £18,000,000 represents an addition to the quantities and 
£7,000,000 the higher prices at which they are declared. Of the 
British exports the £14,000,000 is divided into £11,000,000 for 
quantity and £3,000,000 for price. Last year the order was very 
different, for, though the gain in quantities of both imports and ex- 
ports was much greater in 1895, it was attended by an extensive 
lowering in prices, which brought the apparent growth below that we 
are now recording for 1896. 

3. Of this increase in the imports, £9,000,000 is in articles for 
food and £16,000,000 in material for manufacture and manufactured 
goods, the quantities of food imports being £10,000,000, lessened by 
£1,000,000 decrease in price, that of the other division being £7,500,- 
000 more for quantity and £8,500,000 for price. Of this latter, 
£6,000,000 is due to the one article of cotton-wool, a consideration 
which materially affects the extra price obtained for the exports. 

4. Of the £11,000,000 increase in the British exports nearly the 
half is to be found in the class of metals and machinery, principally 
in quantity, £4,000,000 being due to iron in weight alone, nearly 
£2,000,000 to machinery, and as much more to manufactured articles. 
The £3,000,000 growth in value is wholly due to the rise in the price 
of the raw material, which is, indeed, more than this amount, decreases 
in food and coal having neutralized another £1,000,000. 

5. It is not possible now to draw attention to the many other points 
of interest which the tables contain. They abundantly justify the 
expectations expressed a twelve-month since, and as the closing month 
of the year supplied fully one-fourth of the whole increase on the 
twelve, there is evidently as yet no check to the rising tide of trading 


progress. 


STATISTICS OF VACCINATION. 


At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society, London, held Feb- 
ruary 16, a paper on “ English Vaccination and Small-pox Statistics, 
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with special reference to the Report of the Royal Commission and to 
recent Small-pox Epidemics,” by Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, was read. 
He arrived at the following conclusions (among others), based upon 
the figures discussed : — 


1. That the mean annual death rate from small-pox at all ages in 
England and Wales, which was 408 per 1,000,000 in the twelve 
years for which records exist prior to compulsory vaccination, fell to 
126 per 1,000,000 in the forty-two years since vaccination was made 
compulsory, which period included the world-wide epidemic of 
1871-72. 

2. That the main part of this decline of mortality occurred among 
children under the age of ten years, who may be presumed to have 
been principally affected by the increase of infant vaccination. 

3. That the age incidence of fatal small-pox had entirely changed 
under the influence of increased infant vaccination ; and that small- 
pox, from being mainly a disease of childhood, was now proportion 
ately more fatal to adults. 

4. That, judged by the statistics of the last six principal local 
small-pox epidemics, the proportion of deaths of children bore a con- 
stant ratio to the proportion of children officially returned “ unac- 
counted for” as regards successful vaccination. 

5. That efficient infant vaccination conferred a practically complete 
immunity from fatal small-pox during the first ten years of life. 

6. That the increase in the proportion of adult deaths from small- 
pox must be attributed to the waning of the protective effect in infant 
mortality, this hypothesis being corroborated by the steady increase 
in the proportional case-mortality of vaccinated persons in recent 
epidemics at successive age periods above ten years. 

7. That both the small-pox attack-rate and the case-mortality was 
far lower at all ages among those who had been vaccinated in infancy 
than among the unvaccinated. 

8. That the type of disease suffered by small-pox patients was far 
more severe among the unvaccinated than among the vaccinated ; and 
that the severity of the type appeared to vary with the number and 
quality of the vaccination marks. 

9. That, judged by the statistics of small-pox hospital nurses and 
attendants, successful re-vaccination afforded practically complete 
protection to adults, even to those brought into acute personal contact 
with the worst forms of disease. 
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